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Preliminary  Remarks 

In  getting  started  on  this  thesis,  first,  I  naturally  looked  back  over  my  own  19 
years'  experience  in  Boy  Scout  work;  then  I  talked  with,  or  wrote  to  a  few  friends  and 
co-workers.  I  also  read  what  I  could  find  easily  in  magazines  and  leaflets.  The 
results  of  this  casual  survey  showed  so  much  contradictory  evidence  that  I  readily  saw 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  matter  in  a  deeper  way  to  reach  conclusions 
suitable  for  a  thesis. 

However,  some  of  the  illustrations  gained  from  experience  and  friends  have 
human  interest,  and  may  serve  as  motivation  for  the  further  reading  of  this  paper, 
even  as  they  have  me  in  the  writing  of  it. 

For  instance,  one  man  to  whom  I  wrote  for  data  and  who  has  given  nearly  20 
years  of  unpaid  service  to  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  writes:  "...  .1  could  sit  up 
all  night  and  reel  off  those  Scouts  who  have  made  good  because  of  the  citizenship 

training  of  the  Boy  Scouts  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  no  program  develops 

good  citizenship  like  the  Scout  program."  But  he  failed  to  furnish  me  with  a  single 
pair  of  men  of  similar  opportunities  as  boys,  except  that  one  had  been  an  active  Scout 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  more,  and  the  other  had  never,  that  I  might  compare  them  as 
to  citizenship  traits  at  present! 

My  own  long  Scout  experience  and  acquaintance  with  other  boys  through  Sun- 
day school  work,  etc.,  leaves  me  in  doubt  as  to  whether  civic  behaviors  are  developed 
through  Boy  Scout  activities  as  a  general  thing.  Several  of  my  friends  feel  the  same 
as  I  do.    We  have  a  number  of  cases,  clear-cut  enough  to  make  the  case  uncertain. 

Here  is  one  illustration.  Two  boys  of  equal  opportunities,  including  health, 
and  members  of  the  same  Sunday  school,  visited  a  group  who  were  organizing  into  a 
Boy  Scout  troop  in  1915.  One  became  a  Scout  and  was  active  for  several  years, 
finally  joining  the  army  about  the  time  the  Armistice  was  signed.  The  other  decided 
after  a  couple  of  weeks  that  he  didn't  have  time  for  Scouting.  By  an  unusual  coinci- 
dence, it  was  possible  to  check  up  on  both  away  out  in  Los  Angeles,  one  day,  15  years 
later,  neither  knowing  of  the  presence  of  the  other  in  that  city.  The  non-Scout  had 
a  good  home,  wife,  car,  job  and  health.  The  ex-Scout  had  no  home,  "eats",  and  but 
one  tooth  and  one  lung.  He  blamed  his  misfortune  on  ill- health  acquired  in  the 
"service".  (He  had  never  left  the  mainland  of  U.S.)  He  said  that  he  was  receiving 
a  very  small  allowance  from  the  government  each  month,  but  that  was  all  gone  on  this 
particular  day,  the  14th.  The  non-Scout  had  tended  to  work  within  his  capabilities. 
The  Scout  had  gone  in  for  extra  activities.  He  used  to  walk  several  miles  to  camp  out 
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Preliminary  Remarks  (Continued) 

with  the  scouts  after  he  got  through  work  in  a  store,  Satui'day  nights;  he  was  especially 
proud  of  his  uniform,  wearing  it  during  those  war-threatening  days  of  1916  as  often  as 
was  at  all  proper.  I  suspect  that  the  glamor  of  the  uniform  had  much  to  do  with  his 
rushing  into  the  army  just  about  the  time  the  war  was  over.  In  this  case,  the  one  with  the 
simpler  solution  of  life,  without  scouting,  was  an  infinitely  better  citizen  15  years  later. 

From  my  first  troop  of  scouts  which  lasted  eight  years  I  could  mention  off-hand 
15  or  more  men  in  comparison  with  an  equal  number  of  men  of  the  community,  who 
as  boys  had  the  same  opportunities,  except  that  they  were  never  scouts.  Now  as 
mature  men  it  seems  impossible  to  tell  from  their  citizenship  qualities  which  was  a 
scout  and  which  was  not.  Their  family  life  seems  to  determine  whether  they  abide  by 
the  laws,  serve  community  and  nation,  and  try  to  help  the  world.  Here  is  another 
illustration.  There  were  two  boys.  One  of  them  was  an  active  scout  1916-22,  the 
other  never.  Both  had  the  same  opportunities  in  home,  church,  school  and  commun- 
ity. Today,  in  1934,  both  are  running  chain  stores  and  if  anyone  can  see  any  differ- 
in  their  civic  behaviors  he  is  much  more  observing  than  I.  (My  wife  says  neither  of 
them  ever  had  much  intelligence  anyhow.)  But  the  ex-scout  was  considered  intelli- 
gent enough  so  that  he  was  asked  to  run  a  troop  of  boy  scouts  about  six  years  ago. 
He  was  commissioned  under  a  well-known  organization  whioUstresseg"  service"  to  the 
community.  Their  "service''  in  this  case  consisted  in  signing  the  annual  papers  and 
letting  him  do  the  work  and  pay  the  bills.  As  it  takes  money  to  run  a  boy  scout 
troop  and  his  income  from  the  chain  store  did  not  leave  him  anything  for  the  scouts 
after  he  had  paid  for  his  own  necessities,  he  was  cured  in  six  months  of  whatever 
attitudes  for  civic  behavior  he  may  have  acquired  in  six  years  of  scouting. 

But  these  illustrations  are  from  one  troop  and  the  failure  to  make  better  citizens 
may  have  been  the  fault  of  the  leaders  of  this  troop.  However,  in  talking  it  over  with 
another  old-time  leader  the  other  day  he  assured  me  he  had  had  plenty  of  similar 
experiences.  Also,  a  fiue  enthusiastic  leader  of  scouts  has  just  given  me  two  men  to  com- 
pare, one  having  had  the  advantages  of  scouting  and  the  other  not.  We  agreed  that 
in  this  case  the  ex-scout  is  a  much  better  citizen  in  his  interest  in  community  and 
national  affairs,  his  preparation  for  service,  appreciation  of  the  U.S.,  and  in  other 
ways.  But  the  scout  leader  tells  me  frankly  that  he  feels  sure  the  difference  would 
have  been  just  as  marked  in  the  same  way  had  the  scout  advantages  been  reversed.  In 
other  words,  things  about  the  man  over  which  scouting  has  no  control  determine  his 
worth  as  a  citizen. 

On  the  other  hand  much  has  been  said  about  the  citizenship  training  of  the 
boy  scout  movement  by  Calvin  Coolidge,  professors  at  Columbia  and  others. 

In  view  of  these  contradictions  is  not  a  thesis  on  the  subject  in  order! 
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Definitions  op  Civic  Behaviors 

Before  going  far  with  the  thesis,  "Are  Civic  Behaviors  Developed  through  Boy 
Scout  Activities?"  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  clear  what  is  meant  by  "civic  behav- 
iors", and  also  to  explain  what  Boy  Scout  activities  are. 

According  to  Webster's  New  Inteimational  Dictionary,  "Civic:  relating  or  per- 
taining to  a  citizen,  relating  to  man  as  a  member  of  society,  or  to  civil  affairs." 
"Civil:  of  or  pertaining  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens,"  "Behavior:  manner  of  con- 
ducting oneself  in  relation  to  others." 

In  plain  language  "civic  behaviors"  may  be  denned  as  the  way  people  act  in 
relation  to  the  whole  group  of  other  people.  Many  would  prefer  the  word"citizenship", 
instead  of  "civic"  in  the  title  of  a  thesis,  but  I  am  using  "civic"  because  the  word 
"citizenship"  has  been  used  for  such  a  multitule  of  diverse  qualities  that  it  may  even 
mean  refraining  from  chewing  gum  in  school,  or  whether  pupils  like  the  teacher. 

A  glance  at  various  explanations  by  different  authorities  of  what  citizenship, 

civic  and  civic  education  mean,  may  give  a  better  general  idea  of  the  meaning  of  civic 

or  citizenship  as  used  in  this  paper.    Here  are  a  few: 

Professor  Mahoney:  "Civic  education  is  the  sum  total  of  all  those  teachings,  activities.and  forms 
of  school  control  or  organization  that  the  school  may  utilize  purposefully  for  the  development  of  bet- 
ter behaviors  in  large  group  relationships."! 

Professor  Snedden:  "The  special  objectives  of  civic  education,  then,  have  to  do  largely  with 
political  and  other  'large'  group  membership  ...  "2 

R.  W.  Hatch:  "To  be  of  use  to  one's  community  ....  Works  for  good  of  group  ....  "3 
Ashley:  "The  term  citizenship  is  ordinarily  limited  to  membership  in  the  nation.    There  is  no 

reason,  however,  why  it  may  not  be  used  in  connection  with  membership  in  any  group  that  is  civic 

in  nature  ....  therefore,  school,  family,  etc. "4 

King  and  Barnard:  "Decision  of  a  citizen  must  be  based  on  knowledge.  A  good  citizen  must 
be  self-reliant,  dependable,  etc.  .  .  .  Citizens  must  be  trained  to  think  about  various  commun- 
ity relationships."5 

Edmonson  and  Dondineau:  "A  good  citizen  cooperates  with  the  other  members  of  community 
in  making  it  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live  ....  "6 

Milton  Bennion:  "  .  .  .  .  world  citizenship  and  adequate  participation  in  the  great  progressive 
life  of  humanity. "7 

Dewey:  "Educators  must  revise  the  conception  of  patriotism  and  good  citizenship  so  that  it 
will  accord  with  the  imperative  demands  of  world-wide  association  and  interaction. "g 

Boy  Scout  Manual:  "  Citizenship  .  ,  .  .  is  a  relationship  ....  to  me  and  from  me  ....  The 
scout  'good  turn'  is  an  advanced  course  in  good  citizenship. "9 

Conclusion:  since  most  of  the  authorities  consulted  have  the  idea  of  civic  and 
citizenship  as  dealing  with  large  group  relationships  and  since  it  if  necessary  to  limit 
my  investigations,  I  will  accept  the  definitions  of  Professors  Mahoney,  Snedden  and 
others  of  civic  behaviors  as  having  to  do  with  large  group  relationships,  and  will  omit 
matters  of  health,  conduct,  deportment  and  family  affairs  from  my  research. 

1  Course  in  School  and  Society  at  Boston  university. 

2  David  Snedden,  "Civic  Education,"  p.  32. 

3  Roy  Winthrop  Hatch,  "Training  in  Citizenship,'.'  pp.  2+45. 

4  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley,  "The  Practice  of  Citizenship,1'  page  3- 

5  King  and  Barnard,  "Our  Community  Life,"  pp.  90+571. 

6  Edmonson  and  Dondineau,  "Citizenship  through  Problems,-  p.  51. 

7  Milton  Benion,  "Citizenship,"  p.  21. 

8  Bode,  Dewey,  et  ah,  "The  Educational  Frontier,"  p.  64. 

9  Revised  Handbook  for  Boys,  1st  edition,  pp.  533ff. 
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Boy  Scout  Activities  and  Aims 

Rather  than  look  up  what  the  boy  scout  activities  are  and  give  many  references 
to  books,  leaflets  and  magazines,  I  will  simply  tell  what  I  have  found  in  over  17  years 
work  as  assistant  scoutmaster,  scoutmaster  and  troop  committeeman  in  two  cities  under 
five  or  six  different  executives.  During  all  this  time  I  frequently  read  "Boys'  Life" 
and  "Scouting'',  the  official  boy  scout  papers  for  boys  and  leaders.  I  was  influenced 
and  guided  somewhat  in  my  work  by  the  "Handbook  for  Boys"  and  the  "Scoutmasters' 
Handbook".  I  also  visited  many  troops  in  a  score  or  more  towns  and  cities.  I  com- 
pleted four  standard  training  courses  for  boy  scout  leaders,  doing  all  of  the  required 
reading  and  other  work.  Finally,  for  the  past  four  years  each  year  I  have  taught 
a  nine  weeks'  course  in  boy  scout  leadership  to  a  half  dozen  young  men  at  the  Keene 
Normal  School  where  I  teach  in  the  Industrial  Arts  department. 

The  boy  scout  activities!,  like  ancient  Gaul,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
These  are:  the  regular  meetings,  usually  held  weekly,  the  community  work,  and  the 
out-of-door  activities,  consisting  mostly  of  hikes  and  camping  trips. 

The  regular  weekly  meetings  are  usually  held  during  the  evening  in  a  church  or 
school  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  program  (or  lack  of  program)  varies  with 
leaders,  troops,  and  occasions,  but  almost  always  contains  the  formality  of  repeating 
the  scout  oath  and  laws  and  saluting  the  American  flag, engaging  in  some  scout  activities, 
and  usually  in  some  recreation  and  "rough-house". 

The  boy  scout  oath  which  has  to  be  taken  on  becoming  a  scout  and  is  usually 
renewed  at  all  weekly  meetings  is:  "On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  My  Country,  and  to  obey  the  scout  law;  to  help  other  people  at 
all  times,  to  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally  awake  and  morally  straight." 

The  boy  scout  laws,  the  meaning  of  each  of  which  a  candidate  for  becoming  a 
scout  has  to  explain,  are  as  follows:  (those  especially  relating  to  citizenship  being  in 
small  capitals)  "A  scout  is:  trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  friendly,  courteous, 
kind,  obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean,  aud  reverent. 

The  boy  scout  flag  salute  (given  at  nearly  all  weekly  meetings)  is  the  usual 
salute  given  by  citizens:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands;  one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all." 

In  the  formal  exercises  many  troops  repeat  the  scout  motto,  which  is:  "Be 
Prepared".  They  also  sometimes  answer  in  unison  the  question:  "What  is  the  heart 
of  all  scouting1?"  The  answer  is:  "To  do  a  good  turn  daily."  Whether  they  repeat 
the  motto  in  unison  and  answer  the  question  about  the  heart  of  all  scouting,  or  not, 
every  scout  learns  that  be  is  expected  to  be  prepared  and  to  do  a  good  turn  daily. 
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Boy  Scout  Activities  and  Aims  (Continued) 

The  Scout  activities  in  which  most  troops  spend  part  of  their  meetings  and 
which  are  especially  concerned  with  Citizenship  are  those  that  have  to  do  with  pre- 
paring for  service  to  the  community  and  nation,  and  those  with  acquiring  knowledge 
of  our  own  and  other  countries.  The  motivation  for  this  work  is  largely  the  desire 
for  advancement  to  different  Scout  ranks  including  second  and  first  class  and  the 
gaining  of  various  honors  for  completing  one  or  more  of  the  80  or  90  merit  badges. 
Some  of  the  activities  which  have  to  do  more  or  less  with  preparation  for  service  are 
learning  the  following:  knot-tying,  signalling,  first  aid,  safety,  firemanship,  life-saving 
(mostly  at  camps),  handicrafts,  and  sometimes  discipline,  leadership  and  cooperation. 
The  activities  in  the  troops  at  present  which  presumably  make  for  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  our  own  and  other  countries  are:  learning  the  history  of  the  American 
flag,  and  the  forms  of  respect  due  it;  earning  the  Civics  merit  badge;  learning  and 
practicing  the  Scout  law  about  being  friendly  when  boys  of  foreign  parentage  join; 
and  reading  and  discussing  "Boys'  Life",  the  official  Boy  Scout  paper,  with  its  ac- 
counts of  the  Scouts'  international  jamboree,  and  its  department  of  "World  Brother- 
hood of  Boys". 

The  activities  in  the  recreational  period  of  the  Scout  meeting  consist  of  Scout 
and  other  boys'  games.  These  have  no  distinctive  claim  to  teaching  Citizenship. 
The  games  may  help  the  Scouts  to  learn  obedience  to  law  in  playing  according  to  the 
rules,  but  they  could  learn  this  just  as  well  in  any  boys'  games. 

The  community  work  of  the  Scouts  includes  such  "good  turns"  as  putting  out 
flags  for  street  decorations  on  holidays,  distributing  patriotic  circulars,  helping  with 
clean-up  campaigns, shovelling  snow  away  from  fire  hydrants,  occasionally  doing  chores 
for  some  invalid,  acting  as  ushers  at  community  affairs,  etc.  It  is  only  fair  to  men- 
tion the  difficulty  of  getting  boys  to  do  these  things.  National  headquarters  some- 
times releases  news  items  telling  of  the  splendid  community  work  of  groups  of  Scouts 
throughout  the  country.  Such  details  as  the  percentage  of  boys  enrolled  who  helped, 
or  the  motivation  used  are  never  given.  From  experience  the  writer  would  say  that 
two  or  three  boys  per  troop,  or  about  10  percent  of  the  enrollment  is  what  one  may 
expect  to  do  such  things  if  motivated  solely  by  ideals  of  helpfulness  and  loyalty.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  enough  to  bring  out  50  per  cent  or  more  of  a  troop  when  a 
merit  system  is  used  with  suitable  awards  for  earning  enough  points.  This  practice  of 
giving  points  for  participation  in  "good  turns"  is  condemned  by  some  Scout  leaders 
on  the  ground  that  it  doesn't  lead  the  boys  to  give  service  but  rather  to  seek  remun- 
eration.1 So  the  matter  of  community  work  of  Boy  Scouts  may  sift  down  to  having 
a  few  get  practice  in  service  by  being  motivated  by  their  ideals,  or  having  a  lot  trained 
in  seeking  remuneration  for  their  work. 


1  Richard  A.  Mellen,  Scout  Executive,  Sachem  Council,  in  a  letter,  April  6.  1934,  giving  his  own 
and  other  leaders'  opinions. 
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Boy  Scout  Activities  and  Aims  (Continued) 

The  out-of-door  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts  consist  especially  of  hikes  and 
periods  in  camp.  The  usual  program  on  these  occasions  contains  several  angles  which 
might  influence  the  Citizenship  qualities  of  the  growing  boy.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  the  probability  that  the  boy  will  be  broadened  from  his  narrow  family  relations  by 
being  away  from  home  and  associating  intimately  with  a  larger  group.  He  might,  of 
course,  obtain  this  benefit  just  as  well  by  going  to  any  good  camp,  whether  it  had  the 
Scout  program  or  not.  Then  the  boy  at  Scout  camp  might  be  patriotically  inspired  at  flag 
raising  and  lowering.  But  neither  is  this  possible  gain  limited  to  Scout  camps.  However, 
since  Scouting  places  so  much  emphasis  on  the  study  and  practice  of  conservation  of 
forests,  birds  and  flowers  it  is  probable  that  many  Scouts  are  much  more  interested  in 
these  things  than  boys  who  have  not  joined. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  all  kinds  of  unpaid  leaders  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  out-of-door  program  of  Scouting  might  produce  negative  results.  For  instance, 
while  on  hikes,  troublesome  laws  about  fire  permits  and  trespass  might 
be  made  light  of,  at  times.  If  on  a  three  or  four-day  canoe  trip  and  the  banks  of  the 
stream  or  lake  were  all  posted  it  is  quite  certain  the  boys  would  camp  somewhere. 
They  would  probably  have  a  fire,  especially  if  it  rained,  whether  they  had  a  permit  for 
that  particular  town  or  not.  Then,  also,  the  fact  that  the  boys  are  encouraged  to  hike 
and  be  out-of-doors  means  that  they  may  pass  more  orchards  with  greater  temptation  to 
pilfer  than  if  they  had  never  become  Scouts. 

So  much  for  the  practical  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  As  far  as  the  larger 
and  official  aims  of  the  organization  are  concerned  I  know  of  no  better  place  to  find 
them  than  in  the  official  publications  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.     The  following 

y 

extracts  are  from  the  Handbook  for  Boys: 

"  .  .  .  Scouting  is  a  program  of  interesting,  useful  things  for  boys  TO  DO 
in  their  leisure  time.  These  boys  learn  the  mysteries  of  Woodcraft,  of  First  Aid, 
Swimming,  and  Life  Saving,  of  Outdoor  Cooking  and  Camping,  of  Signaling,  Map 
Making,  Hiking  and  Citizenship  [small  capitals  mine] .  Like  the  Red  Cross,  SCOUT- 
ING is  chartered  directly  by  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  its 
' Honorary  President' , " 1 

"SCOUTING  helps  the  Scout  to  value  the  great  heritage  which  the  past  has 
brought  to  him  in  the  life  and  ideals  of  America,  aud  SCOUTING  points  the  way  to 
good  citizenship  [small  capitals  mine]  through  service.  Not  'Getting'  but  'Giving'  — 
not  only  'Receiving'  but  'Giving  back'  something  that  shall,  as  Lincoln  phrased  it  — 
make  the  world  better  because  of  our  life  in  it."2 

"Scouts  are  met  in  57  civilized  countries,  which  countries  represent  91  per  cent, 
ot  the  world's  population. 

"Scouting  is  a  great  world  brotherhood  of  boys  and  men,  aud,  as  a  President 
of  the  United  States  has  stated,  is  one  of  the  big  forces  today  making  for  world  peace.  "3 


1  Revised  Handbook  for  Boys,  1st  Edition,  p.  10. 

2  Ibid,  p.  13. 

3  Ibid,  p.  16. 
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Boy  Scout  Activities  and  Aims  (Continued) 

The  Revised  Handbook  for  Boys,  1st  edition,  uses  page  48  for  "The  American's 
Creed"  by  Wm.  Tyler  Page,  with  a  drawing  of  the  statue  of  liberty  on  the  side.  20 
pages,  from  49  to  68  are  used  for  informational  and  inspirational  matter  about  the 
flag.  Half  of  page  114  is  used  to  explain  what  a  Boy  Scout's  duty  to  his  country  is. 
Part  VI  of  the  above  book,  some  of  which  every  Scout  reads,  is  given  over  to  Addi- 
tional Scoutcraft.  This  is  divided  into  Woodcraft,  Healthcraft,  Campcraft,  Citizen- 
craft  [small  capitals  mine],  Handicraft  and  Funcraft.  Some  14  pages,  from  532  to 
546  are  devoted  to  Citizencraft.    Below  are  quotations  from  this  chapter. 

"The  Scout  'Good  Turn'  is  an  advanced  course  in  good  citizenship.    .    .  ."1 

"What  May  We  Fairly  Expect  A  Good  Citizen  To  Do? 
"I.    In  his  personal  life  .... 
"II.    In  his  public  life 

"1.    His  law  observance — set  an  example  of  obedience. 
"2.    His  taxes — honestly  record  and  pay  his  part. 
"3.    His  vote — TO  VOTE — wide-open-eyed  and  honestly. 
"4.    His  Membership — be  actively  associated  in  worthy  groups  that  publicly 
and  justly  seek  the  common  good  of  every  American.    His  criticisms  should  be  con- 
structive .... 

"5.  His  volunteer  service — every  community  needs  men  to  give  time  free 
for  various  charitable,  religious,  educational,  public  health  and  other  service — Scout 
leadership  is  such  a  service  .... 

"Here  is  a  simple  active  program  of  good  citizenship  within  the  reach  of  any 
average  citizen — which  universally  practiced  would  solve  most  of  our  problems."2 

"The  following  official  quotation,  from  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  report  of  that  bill  (to  incorporate  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America) 
clearly  states  the  purpose  of  the  Movement  is  to  produce  a  CIVIC  ENTHUSIASM  for 
service  in  a  nation  that  means  to  live  at  peace  with  the  world. 

"  'The  purpose  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  just  this:  to  inflame  the  civic  temper,  to  develop 
the  virile  virtues  in  a  nation  that  means  to  live  at  peace  with  all  the  world'. "3 

In  addition  to  the  Boy  Scout  Handbook,  headquarters  of  the  movement  have 
issued  a  pamphet,4  which  speaks  editorially  of  the  Citizenship  values  of  the  program 
and  contains  statements  along  that  line  by  James  E.  Russell,  dean  Teachers  College, 
Columbia,  and  Wm.  H.  Kilpatrick  of  the  same  institution. 

A  circular  gives  the  address  of  President  Coolidge  before  the  National  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  May  10,  1926.  In  this  address  the  President  said:  "The 
fundamental  object  of  the  Scout  program  is  character  building  and  training  for  citi- 
zenship." 

The  charters  issued  annually  to  the  individual  troops  by  the  National  Council 
proclaim  in  large  letters  that  the  purpose  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  is:  CHARAC- 
TER BUILDING,  CITIZENSHIP  TRAINING  and  AMERICANIZATION. 


1  Revised  Handbook  for  Boys,  1st  Edition,  p.  539. 

2  Ibid,  p.  640. 

3  Ibid,  p.  597. 

4  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Service  Library,  "Scouting  in  the  Schools". 
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Significance  op  the  "Problem" 

In  these  days  of  communication  and  interdependence  for  the  necessities  of  life, 
when  the  farthest  parts  of  the  world  may  be  reached  in  a  few  days,  when  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  person  or  group  of  people  to  live 
by  themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  then  the  matter  of  Civic  Behaviors,  or 
relations  and  activities  with  large  groups  of  people,  becomes  more  and  more  important. 

In  these  times  when  democracy,  for  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  fought 
in  the  World  War,  is  being  challenged  by  Fascism,  Nazcism,  Bolshevism,  and  general 
indifference,  and  when  the  success  of  democracy  must  depend  in  large  part  upon  the 
intelligent  interest  and  participation  of  the  citizens,  the  matter  of  Civic  Behaviors  be- 
comes very  important. 

In  a  generation  when  lawlessness  costs  the  United  States  billions  of  dollars 
annually ;  when  only  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  those  entitled  to  vote  do  so; 
when  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  so  capable  and  intelligent  leaders  are  elected  as 
would  come  by  heredity;  when  racial,  religious,  social  and  national  prejudices  are  still 
very  strong  in  many  localities,  anything  which  might  make  for  better  Civic  Behaviors 
is  worth  looking  into. 

Aside  from  general  public  opinion  and  community  sentiment,  the  agencies 
which  help  make  better  citizens  may  be  listed  as  follows:  the  home,  the  church,  the 
schools,  and  special  recreational  and  social  organizations.  This  paper  is  not  con- 
cerned particularly  with  the  home  and  the  church;  those  institutions  are  of  long 
standing,  and  of  great  importance,  and  without  them  there  would  be  few  if  any  citizens. 
Yet,  the  home  and  church  are  becoming  more  and  more  inadequate  for  dealing  with 
problems  of  large  group  relationships.  People  spend  less  time  at  home  than  in  the 
past  and  about  half  of  them  do  not  attend  church  at  all. 

It  seems  fitting  to  insert  a  paragraph  about  the  schools  and  Citizenship,  for 
Scouting  is  somewhat  integrated  with  the  public  school  program.  It  is  said  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  schools  in  a  less  formal,  but  better  motivated  manner.  "It 

(Scouting)  is  the  intermediate  kingdom  between  school  and  life.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
child's  play  that  can  stand  organization  without  having  the  virtues  of  spontaneity  and 
freedom  squeezed  out  of  it."1  Now  the  schools  have  had  as  one  of  their  seven  objec- 
tives the  development  of  Citizenship.  The  enrollment  in  Schools  is  steadily  increas- 
ing; their  cost  in  the  United  States  alone  is  a  couple  of  billion  of  dollars  a  year,  yet 
the  problems  of  lawlessness,  and  of  ignorance  and  indifference  in  connection  with  Citi- 
zenship are  increasing.  The  schools  in  many  cases  have  reached  out  to  Scouting  to 
help  them  with  their  program.  They  have  allowed  the  Scouts  the  use  of  their 
buildings,  have  furnished  volunteer  leaders  from  the  teaching  force,  and 
in  some    cases    the  school    authorities   have    required     young    men  teachers 


1  Henry  W.  Holmes,  "Scouting  in  the  Schools,"  p.  3. 
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Significance  op  the  "PRoBLEM"(Continued) 

to  become  unpaid  leaders  of  troops.  The  schools  probably  do  not  generally  accept  the 
definition  of  citizenship  as  in  this  paper.  They  seem  to  think  that  for  "small  men  and 
women'',  small  group  relationships  are  sufficient.  For  instance,  here  is  a  Junior  High 
school1  report  card  on  citizenship  which  lists  some  30  items,  including:  "keeps  clothes 
clean  and  neat",  "stands  correctly",  "is  always  punctual" ,  "does  not  chew  gum  in 
public",  "does  not  push  in  rush",  "does  not  copy  work",  "refrains  from  noise",  etc. 
There  are  only  two  "large  group"  relationships  in  the  whole  30.  These  are:  "plays 
games  fairly"  and  respects  property" .  However,  those  school  leaders  who  have  be- 
come professors  pretty  well  agree  that  citizenship  involves  mostly  a  better  under- 
standing and  adjustment  in  large  group  relationships.2  So,  to  summarize:  the  schools 
are  spending  a  lot  of  money  with  several  objectives  in  mind.  One  of  these  objectives 
is  to  help  develop  better  citizens.  The  conception  of  relations  and  qualities  involved 
in  good  citizenship  as  urged  by  some  public  schools  is  much  smaller  than  that  held 
by  prominent  professors, but  the  schools  are  glad  to  reach  out  of  their  regular  program 
and  work  with  Scouting  to  help  make  better  Civic  Behaviors. 

As  to  the  extent  of  Scouting:  there  are  some  700,000  boys  active  in  Scouting 
in  the  United  States,3  and  over  2,000,000  in  32  nations  of  the  world.  This  requires 
an  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  adult  leaders,  mostly  unpaid.  Many  of  these  volunteer  leaders  are  making 
sacrifices  of  time,  opportunities,  money,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  health,  to  keep  the 
Boy  Scouts  going. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men  sacrifice  time.  Some  scoutmasters  give  as  much  as 
five  evenings  a  week  to  the  Scout  program.  The  old  sales-talk  to  catch  a  scoutmaster 
by  telling  him  that  his  Scout  work  will  require  but  one  evening  a  week  is  misleading, 
unless  a  man  harden  his  heart  and  lower  his  ideals  and  ambitions  for  his  troop.  In 
that  case  the  possibility  for  service  would  of  course  be  lowered  or  entirely  wiped  out. 
This  sacrifice  amounts  to  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  most  men's  time  which  is 
left  after  they  earn  a  living.  As  an  executive  expressed  it  conversationally, 
a  short  while  ago:  "When  a  man  becomes  a  scoutmaster,  or  a  commissioner,  he  must 
expect  to  make  Scouting  his  hobby,  and  not  to  do  many  other  things."  There  are, 
as  everyone  knows,  countless  opportunities  of  a  social,  educational  and  recreational 
nature  which  appeal  to  most  men  more  than  fooling  around  with  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts. 

What  is  the  motive  for  the  sacrifices  all  the  Scout  leaders  make?  Without 
answering  it  objectively,  a  few  opinions  are  interesting.  A  professor  of  Sociology  told 
his  class  that  it  was  to  increase  one's  Ego— to  be  of  more  importance  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.  A  member  of  a  Scout  Executive  board  said,  "God  only  knows." 
and  continuing  he  gave  the  idea  that  the  motive  was  a  high  one.    Probably  there  are 

1  Central  Junior  High  School,  Keene,  N.H. 

2  See  page  3. 

3  Scouting,  (Dec,  1934),  p.  4. 
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Significance  of  the  "Problem" (Continued) 

many  motives,  but  the  idea  of  service  is  strong  with  some.  The  circle  which  leaders  strive 
to  serve  varies  from  their  own  family  of  sons  and  brothers,  up  to  church,  and  out  into 
community,  nation  and  the  world.  But  whether  Scout  leaders  want  to  increase  their 
importance,  render  service,  or  do  something  else,  they  will  be  more  interested  to  con- 
tinue if  it  should  be  found  that  better  Civic  Behaviors  do  result  from  all  their  sacrifice. 
If  not,  there  is  still  the  possibility  that  better  character,  more  joy  of  living,  wiser  use 
leisure,  or  something  else,  comes  through  Boy  Scout  activities. 

As  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  discussion  of  the  "Significance  of  the 
Problem "  there  are  "special  recreational  and  social  organizations"  which  are  trying 
to  meet  the  growing  and  complex  problems  of  making  better  citizens.  The  Boy  Scout 
movement  is  just  one  of  these.  Many  active  capable  boys  are  almost  distracted  by  the 
number  of  organizations,  all  presumably  worthwhile,  which  are  bidding  for  their  time 
and  attention.  Not  only  Boy  Scout  troops,  but  church  organizations,  extra  curricular 
school  clubs,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  boy's  clubs,  cadets  and  other  groups  are  all  eager  to  en- 
roll the  normal,  capable  boy.  Obviously,  one  or  two  such  things  is  all  a  youngster 
has  time  for.  Sometimes,  just  Scouting  alone  is  all  a  boy  can  tend  to,  especially  if  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  winning  of  merit  badges.  As  one  father  ex- 
pressed it:  "My  boy  is  so  busy  earning  merit  badges  that  he  neglects  his  regular  chores, 
and  of  course  has  no  time  for 'good  turns'."  A  Scout  executive  writes  me  that  the 
scoutmaster  should  guide  the  Scouts  in  this  matter.  Whether  he  guides  them  or  not, 
Scouting  takes  so  much  of  a  boy's  time  that  lots  of  us  would  like  to  know  whether 
positive  good,  such  as  Civic  Behaviors  are  an  outcome,  or  whether  the  good  resulting 
is  simply  negative  in  keeping  a  boy  out  of  mischief. 

While  the  budget  required  for  Scouting  is  very  small  indeed,  in  comparison 
with  that  required  for  the  schools,  yet  real  money  is  spent  here,  the  results  of  which 
lots  of  people  would  like  to  know.  National  headquarters  and  local  councils  with  paid 
executives,  camps  and  other  expenses  occasionally  have  drives  for  funds.  Many  vol- 
unteer leaders  sacrifice  their  spending  money  (if  they  have  any),  to  keep  their  group 
of  12  to  35  boys  interested  and  equipped.  Troop  committees  also  spend  something  on 
Scouting.  Friends  of  the  movement  insist  that  committeemen's  contributions  are  a 
real  help  now,  as  contrasted  with  ten  years  ago.  Not  only  do  the  public  and  leaders 
sacrifice  time  and  money  for  the  movement  but  the  parents  and  boys  themselves  also 
have  to  hunt  for  cash  for  troop  dues  (10  to  20  cents  per  month),  personal  equipment, 
camping  trips  and  occasionally  a  broken  window. 

But  the  reasons  for  the  Significance  of  the  Problem  as  given  to  this  point  have 
been  rather  small,  negative  and  defensive.  Larger  reasons  may  have  been  implied  in 
the  opening  paragraphs  on  page  8,  but  most  of  the  material  of  the  section  has  been 
devoted  to  showing  the  advantage  of  justifying  the  expense  and  sacrifice  necessary  to 
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Significance  op  the  "Problem"  (Continued) 

carry  out  the  Scout  program.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility  of  a  much  bigger 
phase  of  the  Significance  of  the  Problem  in  the  positive  constructive  good  which 
might  be  done  by  enlarging  the  Boy  Scout  movement  if  this  and  further  studies 
should  show  decisively  that  better  Civic  Behaviors  are  an  outcome  from  Boy  Scout 
Activities. 

The  movement  might  enlarge  by  enrolling  more  boys  from  the  general  com- 
munity, especially  from  those  families  where  the  parents  have  been  in  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  Scouting.  Possibly,  some  institutions  for  delinquent  and  handicapped 
boys  would  find  a  partial  solution  of  their  problem  of  making  better  citizens  by 
organizing  one  or  two  troops  of  Scouts  among  the  inmates.  Although,  of  course, 
eventually  the  question  would  have  to  be  met  whether  an  activity  that  was  helpful 
to  normal  boys  was  also  good  for  those  not  so  fortunate.  If  sub- normal  boys  can 
be  lead  to  show  an  interest  in  Scouting  and  an  enthusiasm  for  many  of  its  phases 
it  would  seem  to  be  good  evidence  that  the  program  is  functioning.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Mellen,  Scout  executive  of  the  Sachem  council,  comprising  Arlington  and  Belmont, 
Mass.,  and  neighboring  towns,  tells  me  that  the  Waverly,  Mass.,  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  had  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  composed  of  men,  mostly  in  their  twenties. 
This  troop  has  been  disbanded  temporarily,  owing  to  the  depression  having  eliminated 
all  but  the  most  feeble  minded  element.  But  the  same  executive  also  tells  me  that  the 
Lyman  school  (reform  school)  in  Westboro,  Mass.,  has  been  utilizing  the  Scout 
program  for  some  time  with  very  good  results. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  might  be  enlarged,  if  more  troops  and  councils 
could  reach  the  standard  of  one  first  class  council1  which  claims  that  they  re-registered  80 
per  cent  of  the  Scouts  who  enrolled  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  their  troops  re-registered  over  80  per  cent  of  their  Scouts,  annually.  Many  first 
class  councils  claim  that  the  average  length  of  stay  is  two  and  one-half  years.  This  is 
a  very  favorable  contrast  with  the  experience  of  lots  of  us  that  over  half  of  those 
formally  enrolled  drop  out  the  first  year.  Many  troops  are  not  yet  under  first  class 
councils  so  perhaps  the  way  to  get  boys  to  stay  in  longer  is  have  more  first  class 
councils.  But  these  organizations  cost  money,  so  probably  the  way  to  enlarge  is 
to  have  more  of  the  'almighty  dollars'.  Of  course  if  more  money  is  obtained  after 
the  movement  has  been  proven  to  make  better  citizens,  and  if  the  good  work  depends 
on  the  boys  staying  in  several  years,  then  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  motivating 
their  interest  with  prizes  of  equipment  and  camping  trips.  However,  some  leaders 
claim  that  the  right  program  and  leadership  are  sufficient  to  hold  the  boys  without 
spending  money  on  prizes. 


1  Sachem  Council. 
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Significance  op  the  Problem1  (Continued) 

If  Scouting  is  proven  a  real  constructive  factor  for  making  better  citizens  and 
its  success  depends  on  leadership,  then  the  question  arises  whether,  after  all,  scout- 
masters should  not  be  paid  the  same  as  teachers,  ministers,  Y.M.C.A.  secretaries, 
directors  of  religious  education,  soldiers,  bankers,  etc.  This  matter  of  reimbursing 
leaders  is  quite  a  significant  angle  to  the  whole  question  of  making  better  citizens. 
There  is  always  a  shortage  of  Scout  leaders  and'an  oversupply  of  teachers.  But  consider 
how  long  this  oversupply  of  teachers  would  last  if  only  the  superintendents  were  paid, 
and  the  school  committees  had  to  beg  hardworking  men  to  take  a  school  several  eve- 
nings a  week.  If  enrollment  at  these  schools  were  optional  and  the  teacher 
had  to  use  ingenuity  and  possibly  spend  some  of  his  own  money  to  keep  up  an  atten- 
dance at  the  classes,  schools  would  be  on  the  same  basis  as  Scouting. 

Further  comparisons  might  be  made  to  show  the  necessity  of  putting  Scout 
leadership  on  a  sane  business  basis  if  the  movement  really  does  make  better  citizens. 
Suppose  that  taxes  were  collected  simply  as  a  freewill  offering  to  keep  the  community 
and  nation  going,  how  puny  the  government  would  be!  And  if,  in  time  of  war,  the 
country  depended  on  volunteer,  unpaid  soldiers  it  would  be  better  to  make  peace 
before  the  trouble  started.  The  American  Legion,  whose  patriotism  and  citizenship 
are  rated  very  high  ,  have  maintained  that  the  public  should  pay  and  pay  and  pay  for 
what  the  soldiers  did  to  win  the  World  War.  It  might  be  asked  what  benefit  our 
country  got  from  the  war,  aside  from  some  German  police  dogs  to  chew  up  pedestrians 
and  a  lot  of  bad  debts  to  continue  fighting  about.  On  the  other  hand  if  Scouting 
does  some  good — but  why  insult  the  intelligence  of  readers  with  more  words.  Perhaps 
taxes  will  be  the  future  financial  help  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

The  details  of  tax- supported  Boy  Scouts  would  have  to  be  worked  out  with 
experience.  Possibly,  since  schools  and  Scouts  are  both  striving  to  educate  for  citi- 
zenship, more  cooperation  may  be  devised.  Perhaps  some  teachers  will  have  the 
duties  of  Scout  leadership  put  in  their  contracts  with  proper  salaries  and  lightening  of 
other  duties.  Even  more  school  buildings,  especially  gymnasiums,  may  be  used  for 
troop  meetings.  The  curriculum,  too,  might  be  adjusted  to  allow  credit  for  Scout  work. 

If  Scouting  really  makes  better  citizens,  what  an  opportunity  for  organizations, 
such  as  the  Legion  and  Rotary  clubs,  which  stress  "service",  to  do  something  more. 
Even  Congress,  which  has  granted  the  Scouts  a  Federal  charter,  might  find  other  ways 
to  help  with  money,  men,  and  equipment. 

So  this  problem  of  whether  or  not  better  Civic  Behaviors  are  developed  through 
Boy  Scout  Activities  has  both  a  defensive  and  an  offensive  importance.  Defensively,  if 
they  are  to  continue,  the  Boy  Scouts  must  prove  their  worth.  Offensively,  if  they  do 
accomplish  even  one  of  their  aims,  there  is  great  need  and  possibility  of  expansion. 
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This  thesis  has  to  do  with  Civic  Behaviors  Developed  through  Boy  Scout 
Activities.  I  intend  to  try  to  measure  these  citizenship  traits  after  the  former  scouts 
have  become  of  age.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  citizenship  traits  that  the  boys  show 
while  they  are  scouts.  It  is  the  carry-over  into  adult  life  of  proper  civic  habits,  atti- 
tudes and  appreciations  that  I  want  to  find.  There  is  evidence  that  the  boy  scouts 
while  active  in  the  movement  do  a  lot  of  community  work  because  of  it.  The  Educa- 
tion Department  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  ha*  i  issued  a  leaflet  which  tells  of  "A 
Thousand  Good  Turns  More  or  Less" which  boy  scouts  have  done  for  the  community. 1 

The  leaflet  says:  "Community  Good  Turns  have  a  very  large  citizenship  train- 
ing value.  The  civic  responsibility  that  each  of  us  has  to  our  community  is  more 
clearly  understood  through  practical  Good  Turns  to  that  community.  So  helpful  have 
Scouts  been  in  this  connection  that  hundreds  of  cities  are  dependent  upon  Scouts  to 
aid  in  various  civic  enterprises.  Here  are  ....  a  few  actual  "Good  Turns'' 
quoted: 

1.  Conducted  a  successful  rat  extermination  campaign. 

2.  Staged  anti-puncture  campaign. 

3.  Opened  snowbound  roads. 

4.  Aided  officials  in  clean-up  week,  locating  mosquito  bogs  and  fire  hazards. 

5.  Repaired  county  bridge  and  road."2 

As  pointed  out  early  in  this  thesis  3  it  is  difficult  to  get  scouts  or  anyone  else  to 
do  these  "Good  Turns"  without  motivation  in  the  form  of  possible  material  reward. 
Sometimes  rivalry  between  patrols  and  troops  will  get  the  work  done.  One  might 
suppose  that  whatever  the  motivation,  the  fact  that  they  did  something  for  the  com- 
munity would  make  them  show  more  active  interest  in  community  affairs  after  they 
grow  up.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out  in  this  thesis  on  "Are  Civic  Behaviors 
Developed  Through  Boy  Scout  Activities." 

hi  searching  around  to  find  what  the  Previous  Studies  Along  This  Line 
have  bt>  n  it  seems  best  to  -list  definitely  a  few  of  the  more  important  Civic  Behaviors. 
In  doing  this  I  am  aware  that  no  list  can  satisfy  everyone.  However,  any  civic  traits 
not  on  my  list  which  any  of  the  men  show,  or  of  which  I  find  evidence  of  any  previous 
studies  having  been  made  will  be  listed  as  miscellaneous. 

My  list  of  Civic  Behaviors  is: 

1.  Observance  of  laws. 

2.  Interest  in  community  and  national  affairs  (may  be  shown  by  active  member- 
ship in  service  organizations,  running  for  or  serving  in  political  office,  voting,  partic- 
ipation in  community  drives,  working  with  boy  scouts  or  boys'  clubs,  church  work, 
conversation,  etc. -The  "Good  Turn"  idea  if  extended  beyond  his  own  family  would 
count  here. ) 

3.  Vision  beyond  U.S.  (May  be  shown  by  lack  of  national  prejudice,  interest  in 
missions,  active  or  spoken  appreciation  of  ether  nations,  etc.) 

4.  Preparedness  to  serve  (would  include  education,  health  and  special  preparation.) 

1  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Service  Library,  The  Good  Turn  Test,  p.  7. 

2  Ibid,  p.  7. 

3  See  p.  5. 
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5.  Appreciation  of  U.S.  (shown  by  conversation,  displaying  nag,  less  thoughtless 
criticism  of  officials,  etc.) 

6.  I  have  a  place  under  remarks  for  any  additional  ideas  on  Civic  Behaviors 
which  other  people  might  have. 

Several  people  have  told  me  that  I  should  also  have  an  item  covering  "social 
intelligence".  Because  the  term  is  so  vague  and  general  I  have  omitted  it  from  my 
list.    Anyone  wishing  to  do  so  might  list  "social  intelligence"  under  remarks. 

After  hunting  through  magazines  and  indices  listing  topics  published  from  1910 
(when  the  boy  scouts  were  started  in  this  country)  to  the  present,  I  found  nothing 
definitely  covering  the  topic  of  my  thesis.  1  found  a  great  many  opinions  of  promi- 
nent people  and  former  scouts  as  to  benefits  derived  from  Boy  Scout  Activities  in 
regard  to  citizenship  and  character,  but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  of  an  objective  or 
quantitative  nature  that  would  have  scientific  value. 

So  I  wrote  to  the  education  department  of  the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 

America  at  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  telling  them  the  title  of  my  thesis  and 

asking  for  any  data  they  might  have.    They  replied  as  follows: 

"In  answer  to  your  request  for  information  concerning  the  type  of  civic  behav- 
ior developed  through  Boy  Scout  activities,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  any 
definite  quantitative  data  which  we  can  send  you  covering  this  particular  point.  About 
the  only  material  which  covers  a  real  definite  study  on  this  point  would  be  the  pam- 
phlet which  I  am  enclosing  and  this  you  will  find  stresses  more  the  Character  Building 
emphasis  of  the  Scout  program.  It  does,  however,  discuss  one  aspect  of  the  problem, 
namely,  the  extent  to  which  Scouts  get  into  difficulty  with  the  law  as  compared  to 
non-Scouts.    This  may  be  of  some  help  to  you  on  one  phase  of  the  problem."  The 

letter  is  signed  by  Gunnar  H.  Berg,  National  Director  of  Rural  Scouting. 

This  pamphlet 1  which  was  sent  under  separate  cover  is  really  the  only  record  of 
Previous  Studies  Along  This  Line  which  I  have.  The  introduction  explains  how 
$25,000  was  used  to  carry  on  a  study  of  'The  Conduct  Habits  of  Boy  Scouts".  A 
disinterested  party,  Professor  Henry  P.  Fairchild,  of  New  York  University  was  en- 
gaged to  make  the  study.  He  proceeded  with  the  study  of  917  Case  Studies  of  Scouts 
and  non-Scouts  residing  in  eleven  communities  selected  representing  all  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  this  report  the  following  quotation  makes  the  purpose  clear: 

"The  inquiry  naturally  divided  itself  into  two  separate  questions.  Do  Boy  Scouts,  in 
fact,  display  a  higher  level  of  character  and  conduct  than  boys  of  similar  ages  who  are 
not  Scouts?    If  so,  can  scouting  be  held  accountable  for  the  difference? 

"In  planning  this  study,  the  former  question  was  again  divided  into  two  parts. 
Is  the  ratio  of  delinquency,  as  revealed  by  appearance  in  Juvenile  Courts,  smaller  for 
scouts  than  for  non-Scouts?  Do  Scouts,  quite  apart  from  the  matter  of  delinquency, 
exhibit  finer  character  traits  than  the  non- Scouts?"2 

The  only  part  of  the  the  study  which  applies  to  this  thesis  is  first  part  of  the 


1  Henry  P.  Fairchild,  Conduct  Habits  of  Boy  Scouts. 

2  Ibid,  p.  V. 
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first  question:  is  the  court  record  smaller  for  scouts  than  non-scouts?  And  that  only 
applies  in  so  far  as  boys  with  court  records  usually  become  men  with  court  records  un- 
der our  present  system  of  reform  schools,  for  this  paper  has  to  do  with  Civic  Behav- 
iors of  men  21  years  or  more  of  age,  who  were,  or  were  not  active  scouts. 

Their  report  is  as  follows,  writing  of  the  findings  in  different  communities: 

"Taking  them  as  a  whole,  however,  the  results  showed  that  whereas  one  out  of 
every  240  non-Scouts  was  a  Juvenile  Court  delinquent,  only  one  out  of  every  978  active 
Scouts  was  a  delinquent.  Thus  the  delinquency  ratio  was  more  than  four  times  as 
good  for  the  Scouts,  as  for  the  non-Scouts.  Or,  putting  it  the  other  way  around,  on 
the  average  a  Scout  is  only  one-fourth  as  likely  to  become  a  delinquent  as  a  non-Scout."1 
.  "It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  at  this  point  that  Scout  affiliation 
was  alone  responsible  for  this  difference.  Other  explanations  are  possible.  Some 
peculiar  ones  were,  in  fact,  revealed  by  this  study,  such  as  the  practice  of  referring  a 
delinquent  Scout  to  his  Scoutmaster  rather  than  to  the  Court,  or  of  refraining  from 
recording  the  name  of  a  Scout  who  is  actually  brought  before  the  Court,  out  of  good- 
will to  the  Scout  Movement.  Much  more  important,  however,  is  the  possibility  that 
the  Scouts  are  from  the  beginning  a  selected  group,  as  will  be  explained  later."2 

"A  second  fact  clearly  established  is  that  Scout  membership  in  itself  is  no  infal- 
lible panacea  against  delinquency.  Boy  Scouts  do,  not  infrequently,  commit  delinquent 
acts  that  bring  them  into  Court."3 

"The  message  of  this  body  of  data  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Scouting 
draws  its  recruits  much  more  largely  from  the  favorably  situated  families  than  from 
the  handicapped  ones  

"It  would  accordingly  be  unsound  to  attribute  the  lower  delinquency  rate  and 
the  higher  character  rating  of  Scouts  entirely  to  Scout  influence.  Scouting  in  all 
probability  is  a  beneficent  influence  for  boys  of  fairly  stable  character,  But  it  is  not 
a  completely  effective  antidote  for  the  downward  pull  of  wayward  tendencies,  and  par- 
ticularly not  for  the  disintegrating  influence  of  a  broken  home."4 

"Positive  evidence  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  Scouting  in  preventing  delin- 
quency is  suggested  by  the  facts  with  reference  to  length  of  membership  and  rank  at- 
tained of  the  Community  and  Court  Scouts  respectively.  The  boys  in  the  Community 
group  have  been  Scouts  on  an  average  for  19.5  months,  while  those  in  the  Court  groups 
have  been  members  only  16.1  months.  The  facts  with  reference  to  rank  attained  are 
presented  in  the  following  table:  .... 

SCOUT  RANKING       In  percent 
Court  Scouts      Community  Scouts 

Tenderfoot   71.5  32.6 

Second  Class  Scout  ...   13.1  24.4 

First  Class  Scout   7  3  19.1 

Star   2.1  9.4 

Life  7  3.7 

Eagle    5.0 

Sea  Scout    .3 

Patrol  Leader   .9 

Unknown   :   4.3 

TOTAL^   99  9  99.7 

"It  appears,  thus,  that  longer  membership  and  higher  rank  in  the  Scout  organ- 
ization tend  to  reduce  the  liability  to  delinquency.  Of  course,  the  other  interpretation 
is  possible — that  the  boys  who  are  most  likely  on  account  of  their  conduct  habits  to 
become  delinquent  are  the  ones  who  drop  out  of  Scouting  soonest  and  are  least  indus- 
trious in  winning  Merit  Badges.  But  it  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  assign  part,  at 
least, of  the  variation  to  the  positive  stabilizing  influence  of  Scouting."5 


1  Henry  P.  Fairchild,  Conduct  Habite  of  Boy  Scouts,  p.  VI 

2  Ibid,  p.  VII. 

3  Ibid,  p.  21. 

4  Ibid,  p.  43. 

5  Ibid,  p.  49. 
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SUMMARY 

"Two  salient  questions  were  recognized  at  the  outset  of  this  Study.  Are  Scouts 
as  a  whole  superior  in  Character  to  Non-Scouts?  If  so,  to  what  extent  is  Scouting 
accountable  for  the  difference? 

"The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  has  now  been  established  positively 
and  beyond  contradiction.  Whether  measured  by  their  tendency  to  delinquency  or 
by  their  general  social  performance  in  the  community,  the  body  of  scouts  shows  a  level 
of  character  development  superior  to  that  of  boys  who  are  not  scouts. 


"The  answer  to  the  second  one  question  is  a  qualified  one.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  not  all  of  the  superiority  of  Scouts  can  be  attributed  to  their  Scout  membership. 
Scouts  as  a  whole  are  a  selected  group,  enjoying  many  initial  advantages  in  social  set- 
ting and  cultural  advantages  which  certainly  should  conduce  to  desirable  conduct  habits. 

This  Study  demonstrates  clearly  the  close  correlation  of  three  factors  in  the 
lives  of  American  boys — relatively  high  character  development,  relatively  favorable 
conditioning  influences  of  heredity  and  social  environment  and  Scout  membership. 
There  are  no  statistical  grounds  for  establishing  any  casual  relationship  among  these 
three  factors.  It  is  just  as  possible  that  high  character  may  be  a  cause  of  Scout 
membership  as  that  Scout  membership  may  be  a  cause  of  high  character.  It  is  just  as 
possible  that  favorable  influences  may  be  the  cause  of  high  character  as  Scout  mem- 
bership. An  absolute  demonstration  on  this  point  is  obviously  impossible,  since  it 
would  involve  having  the  same  boys  live  their  lives  twice,  identically  save  for  one  sin- 
gle factor — Scout  membership,  which  would  be  present  in  one  case  and  absent  in  the 
other.  Judgments  as  to  the  casual  influence  of  Scouting  in  these  relationships  must 
based  on  other  than  statistical  grounds. These  grounds  include  the  beliefs  and  opinions 
of  boys,  both  Scouts  and  Non-Scouts,  teachers,  judges,  probation  officers,  social 
workers,  clergymen,  and  persons  of  every  sort  who  have  had  contact  with  the  Scout 
Movement  or  opportunity  to  observe  it.  Evidence  of  this  kind  can  not  be  reduced  to 
a  statistical  basis,  and  accordingly  has  no  place  in  a  strictly  statistical  report."1 

A  condensed  report  of  this  investigation  was  published  in  a  magazine  for  Dec, 
1932.  2  In  this  report  the  author  suggests  that  the  "pairing  method"  might  have 
been  used  to  advantage. 

So  really  the  only  Previous  Work  Along  This  Line  is  this  $25,000.00  in- 
vestigation,3 and  they  didn't  find  out  anything  much,  except  that  scouts  as  a  whole, 
rate  higher  than  other  boys.  They  could  not  prove,  even  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
that  scouting  was,  or  was  not,  the  cause  of  scouts  having  better  records  in  connection 
with  law  observance  and  positive  character  traits,  for  the  scouts  were  a  favored  group 
to  begin  with, as  their  own  investigations  showed. 

It  is  a  little  ahead  of  my  outline  but  pertinent  to  this  discussion  to  write  that  at 
times  it  seems  as  though  I  couldn't  get  far  with  the  investigation  for  my  thesis  "Are 
Civic  Behaviors  Developed  Through  Boy  Scout  Activities?"  and  then  I  think 
how  little  Boy  Scout  headquarters  found  out  with  their  $25,000,00  and  so  feel  en- 
couraged to  continue  and  spent  my  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars,  knowing  that  even  if 
the  results  be  small,  they  will  be  worth-while,  provided  they  are  an  approach  to  the 
truth. 


1  Henry  P.  Fairchild,  Conduct  Habits  of  Boy  Scouts,  p.  50 

2Dimack  S.  Hedley,  "The  Conduct  Habits  of  Boy  Seouts,"  Religious  Education,  XXVII, 
(Dec.  1932),  pp.  916-921. 

3  Henry  P.  Fairchild,  Op.  Cit. 
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Difficulties  of  Solving  the"Problem— By  Reading 

When  one  looks  up  "Boy  Scouts"  and  "Citizenship"  in  the  different  indices 
of  magazines  and  periodicals  he  finds  a  multitude  of  articles  during  the  last  23  or  24 
years.  Most  of  these  articles  are  listed  in  a  annotated  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
thesis. 

The  articles  are  practically  all  a  boost  for  Boy  Scout  Activities.  They  are 
full  of  information,  inspiration,  and  general  advertising  for  the  Boy  Scout  Movement. 
I  only  found  one  piece1  which  was  inclined  to  raise  any  question  as  to  the  great  worth 
of  the  Boy  Scouts.  This  says  that  numbers  represent  enrollment.  They  prove  the 
efficiency  of  advertising.  The  turn-over  is  large.  Therefore,  the  character  develop- 
ment is  small  as  that  takes  time. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  for  years  as  a  volunteer  will  have  had  so  many  experiences 
that  are  not  in  accord  with  the  fine  enthusiastic  tone  of  the  articles,  that  he  knows  the 
articles  are  really  a  bit  of  inflation.  Some  of  the  very  well  written  ones  are  contributed 
by  paid  boy  scout  executives  like  Mr.  James  E.  West;  others  by  Baden-Powell,  the 
originator  of  the  movement.  Of  course  men  like  that  are  enthusiastic.  Probably  their 
own  personal  experience  in  boy  scout  work  justifies  this  boosting.  But  one  must  rec- 
ognize that  they  are  far  more  capable  than  the  majority  of  men.  They  earn  five  or 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  more.  Most  of  the  volunteer  leaders  that  I  have  known 
earned  two  thousand  dollars  per  year;  or  lees.  If  a  man's  salary  is  any  indi- 
cation of  his  worth, then  the  success  in  Boy  Scout  work  of  a  ten  thousand  dollar  a  year 
man  can  be  very  slight  evidence, indeed, that  a  man  whom  society  values  at  one-fifth  that 
will  accomplish  enough  with  the  boys  to  recompense  for  the  discouragements.  Yet, 
is  not  that  what  many  of  the  enthusiastic  articles  aie  saying:  "We  high-class,  well- 
paid,  capable  leaders  guess  the  Boy  Scuuts  are  a  splendid  thing.  Go  it,  you  mediocre 
low-paid  men,  whether  you  be  leaders  or  not,  put  the  Boy  Scout  program  across.  We 
believe  in  it." 

The  material  in  some  of  the  articles  reads  so  smoothly  that  one  almost  wants  to 

go  out  and  organize  a  troop  for  the  good  he  could  do.    Take  the  following,  speaking 

of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

"It  is  all  so  simple  and  wonderful  that  I  am  surprised  every  day  to  think  that 
no  one  ever  thought  of  it  before.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  collect,  say,  a  dozen  boys, 
ragamuffins,  young  ruffians,  ....  anything,  so  long  as  it  is  a  boy,  teach  him 
the  Scout  Law,  .  .  .  put,  him  on  his  honor,  stick  him  in  uniform,  and  you  have 
at  once  transformed  the  urchin    ....  etc."2 

Contrast  material  such  as  the  above  with  practical  experience  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  Solving  the  Problem  "Are  Civic  Behaviors  Developed  through  Boy 
Scout  Activities"  by  Reading,  becomes  obvious.  Publishers  tend  to  give  their  sub- 
scribers what  they  want,  and  most  people  like  exaggeration,  either  f  or,or  against  a  thing. 


1  Kilian  J.  Hennrick,  "Scouting",  Commonweal,  (March  6,  1929),  p.  517. 

2  Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld,  "The  Boy  Scouts",  The  Outlook,  (July  23,  1910),  pp. 617-629. 
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Difficulties  of  Solving  the"Problem— By  Looking  up  the  Records  of  Former 
Scouts 

Every  once  in  a  while  one  will  pick  up  the  daily  paper  and  see  some  item  like 
"Over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  at  West  Point  have  been  Boy  Scouts",  "Many 
of  the  All- America  football  team  were  once  Boy  Scouts".  Reading  the  newspapers, 
without  much  thought,  as  most  of  us  do,  just  gathering  a  few  impressions  and  thrills 
here  and  there,  such  headings  give  a  general  feeling  that  the  Boy  Scout  Activities 
have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  success  and  honor  of  the  young  men  who  got  into  West 
Point,  or  who  made  the  A 11- America  football  team. 

With  a  little  thought,  however,  anyone  must  realize  that  the  quotas  of  West 
Point  and  All- America  football  teams  would  be  filled  whether  there  were  any  Boy  Scouts 
or  not,  even  as  they  were  years  before  the  Boy  Scout  movement  began.  What  the 
articles  should  signify  is  that  Boy  Scouts  are  proud  to  learn  of  the  success  of  former 
members  in  the  competition  of  life,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  are  interested,  too.  The 
competition  for  the  honors  mentioned  are  so  keen,  and  the  distinction  so  great  that 
any  dampening  remark,  like,  "I  should  expect  a  lot  of  those  who  make  West  Point  or 
All-America  football  team  to  have  been  Boy  Scouts,  for  the  Scouts  are  a  selected  group, 
above  the  average  in  opportunities  to  begin  with,"  would  be  uncalled  for. 

But  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  not  one  that  the  general  public  is 
expected  to  ponder  deeply  in  current  reading,  otherwise  there  would  be  less  advertise- 
ments of  cigarettes, toothpaste  or  what  have  you  for  sale, endorsed  by  famous  athletes, 
movie  stars,  or  aviators.  If  a  man  can  hit  more  home  runs  than  the  average,  does 
that  mean  that  he  knows  more  than  the  average  about  cigarettes?  If  we  may  believe 
those  who  say  that  cigarettes  are  harmful,  the  more  success  a  man  had  in  the  physical 
realm,  the  less  he  would  be  apt  to  know  about  things  harmful  to  the  physical,  like 
tobacco!  I  rather  think  people  in  general  have  not  outgrown  the  old  tendency  to 
build  a  superstition  or  a  belief  on  one  or  two  coincidences.  If  a  black  cat  ran  across 
one  man's  path,  who  later  met  with  an  accident, that  is  supposed  to  mean  thateveryone 
crossed  by  a  dark  feline  is  in  for  bad  luck.  Should  a  few  of  the  large  number  of  min- 
isters' sons  get  sent  to  jail,  it  is  popularly  accepted  that  as  a  general  thing  such  young 
men  are  "black  sheep",  even  if  "Who's  Who"  shows  that  minister's  sons  are 
more  apt  to  achieve  success  than  the  average  man. 

Now  with  Boy  Scouts,  it  seems  to  me,  popular  fancy  has  mn  the  other  way. 
Because  publicity  was  given  one  or  two  kind  acts  of  lads  who  happened  to  be  Boy  Scouts 
the  sentiment  of  press  and  public  is  such  that  it  wants  more  news  of  the  same  kind. 
Who  wants  to  figure  the  percent  of  rescues  from  drowning  or  first  aid  rendered,  by 
Scouts,  as  compared  with  Non-Scouts?  If  it  happened  to  be  a  Scout  who  did  the  good 
deed,  broadcast  it.    If  it  was  a  Scout  or  a  former  Scout  who  committed  the  robbery, 
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squelch  this  connection  of  his.  This  tendency  has  not  yet  been  carried  so  far  that 
members  of  a  City  Government, of  the  age  of  thirty  or  more, who  render  special  service 
to  the  community  may  expect  to  have  their  boyhood  scout  connection  emphasized. 
But,  in  general,  people  are  so  favorably  disposed  to  the  Boy  Scout  movement  that,  any 
attempt  to  find  whether  Civic  Behaviors  Are  Developed  through  Boy  Scout 
Activities  by  Looking  up  the  Records  of  Former  Scouts  must  contend  with  the 
fact  the  records  of  outstanding  scouts  will  be  played  up  by  popular  sentiment  and 
mediocre  and  inferior  citizens  will  not  be  regarded  as  former  Scouts  even  if  they  were. 

Not  only  is  there  the  difficulty  of  a  lack  of  proportion  between  the  actual  behav- 
iors of  Scouts  and  uon-Scouts,  but  there  is  also  the  big  difficulty  of  finding  who 
has  been  a  scout  and  who  has  not.  One  might  ask  them,  but  that  would  take  a  lot  of 
time  in  locating  the  men  and  having  an  interview.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
mail  questionnaires  are  answered  only  occasionally.  The  records  of  boys  back  12  or 
15  years,  who  were  scouts, are  frequently  non-existent, or  in  such  order  that  one  has  to  do 
a  lot  of  hunting  through  a  non-alphabetical,  heterogenous  arrangement  of  boys, troops 
and  towns.  This  mention  of  loss  of  records,  or  of  having  a  poorly  arranged  system  is 
just  a  statement  of  fact,  to  illustrate  my  point.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  slur  on  the 
bookkeeping  of  paid  or  unpaid  Scouters.  If  paid,  they  have  a  tremendous  job  to  put 
the  Scout  program  over  and  manipulate  affairs  so  that  their  salaries  will  be  paid. 
Besides,  executives  and  office  assistants  change  occasionally  and  the  new  ones  some- 
times cannot  locate  the  individual  records  their  predecessors  kept.  If  the  Scouters 
whose  records  of  former  scouts  are  not  available  were  unpaid,  then  who  will  blame 
them?  Not  those  who  have  worked  for  years  as  Scoutmasters!  They  know,  too  well, 
the  difficulties  of  earning  a  living, and  interesting  the  boys  in  a  program  like  Scouting, 
without  maintaining  records  to  help  posterity  solve  sociological  problems. 

But  supposing  the  outstanding  Civic  Behaviors  of  citizens  were  properly 
recorded  without  exaggeration  as  to  former  Scout  or  non-Scout  affiliation,  and  a  check- 
up were  made  of  authentic  records,  even  then  some  proof  would  be  needed  that  Boy 
Scout  Activities  had  done  the  good  work.  If  there  are  several  million  former  Scouts 
in  this  country  alone,1  then  the  fact  is  plain  that  they  would  have  '  needed  to  1  be 
a  pretty  "dumb"  lot  if  some  of  them  did  not  show  outstanding  Civic  Behaviors. 
And  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  Scouts  are  a  selected  group.  No,  fine  records  in 
citizenship  of  former  Scouts  will  not  answer  the  question  of  this  thesis,  although  it 
would  make  fine  advertising  material.  Many  other  factors  than  Scouting,  either  be- 
fore, or  after,  they  reached  Scout  age  may  have  made  them  the  fine  citizens  they  are. 


1  "Getting  Ready  for  Scout  Week,"  Scouting,  XXI,  (Dec.  1933),  p.  4. 
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Any  opinion  of  former  Scouts  as  to  whether  Scouting  has  helped  them  in  their 
traits  of  citizenship  or  Civic  Behaviors  must  be  largely  subjective.  It  is  usually  given 
spontaneously  without  any  more  than  a  single  item  of  evidence  to  back  it.  One  of 
my  former  scouts  looked  at  me  almost  as  though  I  were  a  traitor  when  he  heard  the 
title  of  my  thesis.  He  said  that  Scouting  had  been  a  fine  thing  for  him  and  had  done 
him  a  lot  of  good;  besides  he  had  had  a  lot  of  fun.  I  agreed  to  the  fun  part  but  asked 
him  in  what  other  respect  the  Scout  program  had  helped.  He  said  that  he  had  learned 
a  lot  of  things  he  wanted  to  know.  Then  I  asked  how  much  he  had  used  the  signalling, 
first  aid  and  woodcraft  in  the  ten  years  since  he  had  been  a  scout.  He  laughed  and 
agreed  not  at  all,  as  yet. 

Another  former  scout  returned  me  a  ballot  with  the  Civic  Behaviors  of  him- 
self and  a  man  who  had  had  the  same  opportunities  as  a  boy,  except  that  he  had  never 
been  a  scout,  marked  the  same.  He  added  a  footnote  telling  how  much  he  appreciated 
what  Scouting  had  done  for  him.  But  his  statements  were  general,  he  named  nothing 
in  particular. 

A  teacher  of  social  science,  also  once  a  scout,  writes  me  that  he  is 
glad  to  help  out  with  my  thesis,  but  he  does  not  think  Scouting  develops  Civic  Be- 
haviors; that,  he  says,  is  for  the  schools  to  do.  He  adds  that  the  schools  are  doing  a 
poor  job  of  it  at  present.  He  thinks  Scouting  develops  character  by  directing  the 
gang  spirit  of  the  boys. 

Illustrations  like  the  previous  ones  could  be  increased  indefinitely.  The  men 
often  think  scouting  has  helped  them,  but  either  they  don't  know  how,  or  they  think 
it  was  in  some  general  way,  quite  different  from  any  specific  Civic  Behaviors. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  who  were  once  Scouts  who  give  a  different 
slant  to  the  effects  of  Scouting.  A  man, prominent  is  his  field  of  education,  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  had  never  derived  any  benefit  from  scouting.  He  had  stayed  in  the 
movement  a  couple  of  years,  attended  meetings  and  advanced  a  little.  He  said  he 
now  felt  sorry  for  his  former  Scoutmaster :  "poor  man, he  did  the  best  he  could  (o  interest 
us  boys  in  signalling,  etc.,  when  all  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  play."  He  added  that 
the  man  had  been  induced  to  take  the  job  of  scoutmaster  by  some  smooth  talkers.  At 
that  time  the  boys  had  had  no  respect  at  heart  for  the  man.  He  was  simply  making  a 
chump  out  of  himself,  trying  to  accomplish  something  that  neither  boys  nor  commun- 
ity wanted. 

Here  is  another  example  of  a  man  who  refused  to  recommend  Scouting.  This 
person  was  a  member  of  my  troop  from  1915  to  1922.  He  held  some  office,  either 
scribe,  patrol  leader,  or  senior  patrol  leader,  most  of  the  time.    He  was  a  very  great 
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help  to  me  with  the  many  types  of  boys  we  had  in  the  Scouts.  It)  1922,  just  before  he 
went  away  to  college  we  had  a  troop  of  mostly  underprivileged  boys.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  Scouting  was  drawing  its  membership  largely  from  a  selected  group  who 
would  be  O.K.,  anyhow,  and  wishing  to  really  do  a  little  good,  to  make  up  for  all  I 
was  putting  into  the  movement,  I  had  managed  things  so  that  boys  of  less  than  average 
privilege  made  the  bulk  of  my  group.  They  were  a  live,  competitive  and  aggresive 
lot.  T  couldn't  see  as  Scout  membership  had  any  effect  on  the  many  acts  of  petty 
meanness  many  of  them  habitually  practised.  When  I  asked  the  young  man  if  he 
were  going  on  our  two  weeks' troop  camping  trip,  his  reply  was:  "I'd  like  to,  but 
when  I'm  camping  and  leave  my  things  in  my  tent  I  like  to  find  them  when  I  come 
back,  but  with  that  bunch  in  the  troop  now,  nothing's  safe."  He  managed  to  survive 
the  tri\)  somehow,  but  kept  a  close  vigil  of  his  personal  belongings.  When  I  saw 
him  eight  years  later,  after  he  had  become  a  teacher  of  physical  education  in  a  western 
university,  he  said:  "I  find  Scouting  is  a  lot  of  bunk.  Did  you  read  how  a  professor 
tested  a  lot  of  Scouts  for  honesty  and  found  them  the  same  or  worse  than  other  boys." 
I  laughingly  agreed  that  I  had  heard  something  about  it,  but  didn't  know  the  details. 

Whether  former  Scouts  think  Scouting  has  helped  them  become  better  citizens, 
or  in  other  ways,  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  whatever  they  say  is  only  an  opinion. 
It  has  no  more  weight  than  the  unsolicited  recommendation  for  a  patent  medicine. 
What  nostrum  cannot  find  many  to  tell  of  the  wonders  it  has  accomplished  !  To  go 
a  little  further  what  group  of  people  does  not  have  its  loyal  adherents?  Be  the  group 
religious,  fraternal,  social,  local,  or  natioual,  there  are  always  a  lot  who  will  stand  by 
the  rest,  regardless  of  principles  or  reason.  The  mass  of  Christians  loyally  and  mur- 
derously backed  their  respective  nations  in  the  world  and  other  wars.  Their  principles 
of  peace,  love  and  kindness  did  not  hinder  them  from  itense  strife  with  other  christians 
who  did  not  happen  to  belong  to  their  nation.  What  highly  educated  person,  profes- 
sor or  scholar,  did  not  use  the  powers  of  his  brain  to  bring  victory  to  his  particular 
nation  in  the  last  war,  although  that  same  brain  could  readily  have  pointed  out  to  him 
the  inconsistency  of  scholars  thus  murdering  each  other  at  the  dictates  of  any  particu- 
lar nation,  most  of  the  members  of  which  never  use  their  brains  a  great  deal? 

So  "homo  sapiens",  be  he  Christian,  scholar,  or  ex-scout  is  loyal  beyond  reason 
or  purpose.  And  scouts  are  trained  and  indoctrinated  with  loyalty  to  the  organization. 
One  of  their  twelve  laws  reads,  "A  scout  is  loyal".  This  is  explained  as  being  loyal  to 
scout  leader,1  home,  parents  and  country.  For  a  good  many  years  one  of  the  require- 
ments to  become  a  tenderfoot  was  to  tell  why  you  wished  to  become  a  scout.  A  "yes" 
answer,  often  unnatural  to  a  boy,  was  sure  to  pass.    It  was  an  improvement  to  drop 


l  Revised  Handbook  for  Boys,  1st  Edition,  p.  34. 
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this  requirement,  which,  while  it  remained  constituted  a  sort  of  indoctrination. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  a  conflict  of  loyalties  with  the  stronger  allegiances  for  other 
groups  and  purposes  than  Scouts.  The  tjhristians  are  often  more  loyal  to  some  group  of 
people  than  they  are  to  the  principles  of  their  faith.  The  young  man  mentioned  on 
the  preceding  page,  who  decided  Scouting  was  a  lot  of  bunk,  was  more  loyal  to  his 
belongings,  and  later  to  the  professors  and  their  ideas  than  he  was  to  Scouting. 

Many  things  may  easily  happen  during  the  term  of  a  boy's  scouthood  that  will 
antagonize  him  and  turn  his  loyalties,  blind  or  sincere,  to  other  groups.  He  may  get 
some  discipline  that  runs  cross-grained.  A  Scoutmaster  has  plenty  to  do  without 
carefully  finding  some  way  to  reprove  Scouts  who  are  anything  else  but  "helpful"  and 
"obedient".  And  very  likely  in  a  great  many  cases  there  is  no  such  way,  anyhow. 
Because  they  were  sent  home  from  a  meeting  for  making  a  nuisance  out  of  themselves, 
many  Scouts  have  dropped  out  and  occasionally  let  fall  some  remark  about  the  silliness 
of  Scouting.  Other  Scouts  have  been  antagonized  by  the  way  the  machinery  of  the 
organization  is  run.  A  man  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  been  a  Scout 
for  some  time  and  his  father  a  Scoutmaster.  He  wasn't  sure  whether  Scouting 
amounted  to  anything,  or  not.  He  said  that  one  thing  he  and  his  father  had  against 
the  movement  was  the  taxing  of  Scouters  a  dollar  annually  for  the  privilege  of  working 
unselfishly.  He  said  that  one  immediate  cause  of  his  dropping  out  was  the  following: 
An  executive,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  the  boy's  troop  was  making  an  emotional 
appeal  for  advancement.  "How  many  would  advance  a  rank,  before  he  came 
again?"  "How  many  would  earn  a  merit  badge  a  month,"  etc.  "Come  on,  what's 
the  matter  with  you,  do  you  want  to  stay  a  tenderfoot  all  your  life?"  Finally,  a  voice 
piped  up:  "How  can  we  pass  merit  badges,  when  we  never  can  get  the  application 
blanks  from  your  office,  I've  been  trying  for  two  months  to  get  one  of  the  blanks  to 
try  firemanship?"  The  young  man  added  that  the  executive  seemed  so  displeased  that 
Me  didn't  bother  to  go  to  any  more  meetings.  But  he  said:  "I  didn't  like  that  way: 
always  urging  the  boys  emotionally, yet  not  doing  what  he  could  reasonably  do  himself. ' ' 
My  own  Scout  experience  in  several  towns  would  lead  me  to  think  that  mistakes  and 
acts  of  arrogance  of  the  organization  are  very  much  less  than  they  were  18  years  ago. 
But  with  any  organization  there  are  bound  to  be  mistakes  and  delays.  When  there  are 
so  many  things  a  boy  is  tied  up  with,  sometimes  a  little  delay,  needless  or  otherwise, 
will  cause  him  to  drop  out,  and  justify  this  quitting  forever  after, by  knocking  scouting. 

So,  because  people  are  so  easily  lead  to  form  prejudices  against  or  loyalties  for 
a  thing,  and  because  organized  scouting  has  much  from  which  to  get  either  prejudices 
or  loyalties,  I  do  not  consider  tho  opinions  of  former  Scouts  as  having  any  scientific 
value  in  determining  whether  Civic  Behaviors  Are  Developed  through  Boy  Scout 
Activities. 


* 
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There  are  at  least  four  main  difficulties  to  this  method  of  procedure.  These  are : 
the  difficulty  of  finding  men,  who  as  boys  had  the  same  opportunities  except  that  one 
was  a  scout  and  the  other  not;  of  finding  some  one  to  compare  them;  of  deciding  what 
traits  constitute  Civic  Behaviors;  and  of  deciding  whether  or  not  these  characteristics 
came  as  a  result  of  Scouting  or  were  due  to  some  attitudes  and  appreciations  acquired 
before  scout  age. 

First,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  pairs,  is  a  pretty  big  obstacle  if  one  is  con- 
scientious. One  might  look  for  information  either  to  those  who  worked  with  boys  of 
Scout  age  10  or  15  years  ago,  or  men  who  were  boys  at  that  time.  The  men  who 
worked  with  boys  may  have  been  Scout  leaders,  Sunday  School  teachers,  Y.M.C.A. 
or  other  club  leaders  or  teachers.  If  Scout  leaders,  they  probably  don't  know  many 
boys  not  scouts.  If  other  leaders,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  know  which  boys 
were  scouts  and  which  not,  unless  they  were  leaders  of  both  kinds  of  groups  and  those 
leaders  were  very  scarce.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now,  the  problem  will  be  simpler, 
for  more  school  teachers  are  Scoutmasters  now,  and  later  they  will  be  in  position  to 
tell  which  as  boys,  were  scouts  and  which  not. 

If  one  does  find  a  Scout  leader  who  also  knew  other  boys  years  ago  and  who  is 
willing  to  name  one  or  more  pairs  of  men  to  be  compared  as  to  Civic  Behaviors,  then 
the  problem  arises  of  whether  he  might  not  be  so  loyal  to  Scouting  that  consciously 
or  unconsciously, he  will  pick  the  better  man  from  the  Scout  than  the  Non-Scont  group. 
Again,  he  may  not  know  what  has  become  of  the  men  after  these  years.  There  may 
also  have  been  factors  of  home  life  or  innate  qualities  that  he  does  not  know. 

Supposing  one  asks  a  Y.M.C.A.  secretary  who  has  been  on  the  job  for  half  a 
generation  in  the  same  place.  In  the  first  place,  as  mentioned  above,  he  probably  does 
not  remember  who  was  a  Scout  and  who  not;  but  if  he  does,  he  is  usually  too  busy  to 
concentrate  on  other  people's  sociological  studies.  Then,  as  a  man  dependent  for  his 
salary  on  the  good-will  of  the  community,  he  may  feel  that  he  ought  not  to  name  any 
citizens  for  such  a  comparison,  lest  they  be  offended. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  asking  young  men  to  name  some  one,  Scout  or  Non- 
Scout  to  compare  with  them.  I  have  found  a  large  number  who  were  willing  to  co- 
operate in  this  way,  especially  ex-Scouts.  But  I  wonder  sometimes  if  many  don't 
pick  some  one  with  more  disadvantages  than  they  had.  A  former  Scout  in  a  city 
where  I  once  lived,  sent  me  a  name  to  compare  with  him.  Both  names  were  from  the 
middle  class,  and  both  certainly  had  about  the  same  advantages  of  money,  health  and 
education.  But  I  knew,  as  perhaps  the  former  Scout  did  not,  that  the  Non-Scout's 
parents  didn't  get  along,  but  kept  living  together  until  their  children  grew  up,  when 
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they  separated ;  the  father  making  a  quick  trip  out  of  the  state  to  remarry  within  a 
couple  of  months.  Some,  for  reasons  of  modesty,  prefer  not  to  use  their  own  names, 
hut  find  great  difficulty  in  thinking  of  a  pair.  Very  often,  all  the  "bunch"  that  a 
young  man  knew  intimately  were  scouts. 

I  might  name  a  number  of  pairs  myself,  for  I  had  both  a  Scout  troop  and  a 
Sunday  school  class  in  the  same  city  from  1915  to  1923.  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  feel 
a  delicacy  about  comparing  those  that  I  know  very  well ;  and  in  the  second  place  1 
make  no  pretense  to  have  handled  my  troop  in  Al  fashion  as  to  discipline  and  program. 
Then,  the  Boy  Scout  Council  under  which  I  worked  at  that  time  was  only  second 
class,  a  scheme  of  organization  since  abolished,  because  of  its  inefficiency.  I  did, 
however,  find  a  pair  living  near  me  on  the  same  street,  who  I  thought  filled  the  require- 
ments, but  of  another  troop  and  Sunday  school  than  my  own.  However, in  the  check-up 
on  Civic  Behaviors  several  of  the  neighbors  wrote  that  the  Non- Scout  had  been 
suppressed  at  home,  and  not  allowed  to  broaden  into  Scouting  and  other  community 
activities.  So,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  pairs  of  men  for  purposes  of  this  research: 
either  people  do  not  remember  both  Scouts  and  Non-Scouts  after  about  15  years,  or 
there  may  have  been  subtile  influences  of  home  which  gave  one  or  the  other  a  big  ad- 
vantage. 

And  after  pairs  of  men  have  been  found,  who  seem  to  have  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  boys,  except  that  one  was  a  Scout  and  the  other  was  not,  then  another 
search  is  necessary  to  find  someone  who  knows  both  men  to  vote  on  their  citizenship 
traits.  The  men  may  be  living  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  by  now;  in  fact  I  have 
a  pair,  one  of  whom  lives  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  the  other  in  China.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  use  these  in  the  thesis  as  it  seems  impossible  to  find  anyone  who  knows  both, 
except  the  man  who  named  them.  Frequently,  school  teachers,  principals  and  super- 
intendents are  suggested  as  good  men  to  compare  my  pairs.  So  they  are,  provided 
they  have  opportunities  to  meet  the  men  in  a  social  or  business  way  at  present,  and 
provided  they  vote  on  their  traits  as  they  are  now,  not  as  t  hey  knew  them  when  boys 
in  school. 

Even  if  people  are  found  who  know  both  of  those  to  be  compared  quite  well  at 
present,  the  fact  remains  that  they  may  not  know  much  about  some  of  their  Civic  Be- 
haviors. The  old  Scotchman  told  his  wife:  "Everybody  acts  peculiar  and  is  hard  to 
understand  except  you  and  I,  and  oftentimes  I  think  you  are,  too."  In  connection 
with  my  investigation,  one  man  wrote  me,  "What  do  you  expect  to  prove  by  balloting? 
Most  of  us  know  too  little  about  our  most  intimate  friends  to  correctly  rate  the  traits 
you  have  listed,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  thousand  is  no  better  than  the  ignorance  of  one. " 
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Most  men,  I  find  are  quite  nonchalant  about  filling  in  a  ballot  when  one  calls  on 
them,  but  from  a  third  to  a  half  will  ignore  a  ballot  mailed  to  them  even  if  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  is  enclosed.  So  that  brings  up  the  difficulty  ot  calling  on  the 
"jury"  personally  and  of  finding  them  home. 

Then,  even  if  men  are  found  who  know  both  of  those  on  whom  they  are  voting 
and  who  are  willing  to  check  a  ballot,  the  problem  remains  of  finding  "jurors"  who 
are  disinterested.  Parents,  or  members  of  the  household  of  those  being  voted  on 
would  find  it  hard  to  be  disinterested.  Scout  executives  would  certainly  be  interested, 
but  then,  so  would  other  Scout  officials  and  former  Scouts.  Where  shall  one  draw  the 
line  in  trying  to  find  unbiased  opinions  of  men  as  they  are  now? 

A  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  practically,  is  to  find  suitable  items  of  Civic  Be- 
haviors to  put  on  a  ballot.  To  get  any  results  from  busy  and  pre-occupied  men  the 
list  must  be  brief  and  clear.  Items  of  character,  such  as  honesty  and  faithfulness  to 
one's  family,  while  making  a  good  foundation  of  Citizenship,  are  not  Civic  Behaviors.  1 
To  include  these  would  pad  the  ballot  unnecessarily,  although  it  would  give  something 
easier  for  the  average  man  to  grade  than  what  we  want.  Probably  most  people  would 
agree  that  something  about '  'obedience  to  law' '  should  be  listed  under  Civic  Behaviors. 
But  this  seems  to  suggest  the  prohibition  and  motor  laws  to  most  people.  Not  a  great 
many  would  think  further  than  these  items  when  grading  a  man  in  the  matter  of  law 
observance.  Several  people  have  told  me  that  some  item  about  "social  intelligence" 
should  be  included  on  the  ballot.  This  is  meant  to  include  the  ability  to  discern  the 
true  from  the  false  in  propaganda;  the  ability  to  live  with  people  in  a  constructive 
way  to  the  advantage  of  all,  without  imposing  on  anyone  or  being  imposed  upon;  etc. 
What  average  American  citizen  has  time  or  knowledge  to  rate  his  neighbors  according 
to  all  that?  Then,  certainly  something  about  "community  activity"  should  be  in- 
cluded under  Civic  Behaviors.  In  this,  too,  there  is  bound  to  be  confusion.  Because 
one  belongs  to  some  "service"  organization  like  the  American  Legion  or  the  Rotary 
or  Kiwanis  or  similar  groups.it  does  not  mean?  that  he  is  rendering  "service" 
to  anyone.  I  knew  of  an  American  Legion  post  of  500  members  who  thought  they  would 
render  some  "service"  by  having  their  name  attached  to  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts.  But 
not  one  of  their  500  members  was  willing  to  give  the  time  and  patience  necessary  lo 
run  a  troop  of  Scouts.  They  sent  down  to  the  "Y"  and  got  a  young  man  to  do  the 
work  for  them.  How  would  the  average  citizen  rate  the  members  of  that  post  in 
"community  activity"?  Probably  fairly  good  because  they  belonged  to  the  American 
Legion, but  deservedly  very  low  because  they  simply  thought  up  something  for  someone 
else  to  do,  and  did  nothing  themselves. 


1  See  page  3. 
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Among  the  other  items  that  might  be  listed  on  a  ballot  about  Civic  Behaviors 
are:  regularity  of  voting,  regularity  of  paying  taxes,  appreciation  of  U.S.,  and  appre- 
ciation of  other  nations.  How  is  anyone  to  find  whether  a  former  scout  votes  or  not? 
The  neighbors  wouldn't  know  much  about  it;  the  former  scout  probably  wouldn't 
answer  a  questionnaire,  even  if  he  remembered ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  indi- 
vidual records  of  who  voted,  and  who  not,  at  past  elections.  Possibly  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  hold  the  non-payment  of  taxes  against  any  citizen  in  these  hard  times. 
What  citizen  is  able  to  rate  the  appreciation  of  another  citizen  for  his  country?  Some- 
times those  talking  very  patriotically  and  waving  the  flag  the  most,  are  merely  do- 
i  ng  it  as  a  blind  for  their  own  selfishness.  As  to  the  appreciation  of  other  nations, 
there  are  influential  citizens  who  will  deny  that  this  is  a  Civic  Behavior  and  be  proud 
of  their  lack  of  it,  athough  there  is  good  authority  for  including  it  on  the  ballot.  1 
But  how  may  this  item  be  worded  so  a  disinterested  person  will  know  where  to  rate  a 
former  scout  or  the  one  to  be  compared  to  him? 

Granting  that  suitable  pairs  of  men  have  been  found;  a  fair  jury,  who  know 
them  both,  picked;  and  a  brief  sensible  ballot  of  Civic  Behaviors  arranged;  then  the 
question  arises  of  whether  these  traits  were  not  acquired  before  scout  age  or  maybe 
from  some  other  agency  than  Scouting,  for  while  two  men  may  appear  to  have  had  the 
same  opportunities,  they  would  not  be  living  in  watertight  compartments  as  to  mem- 
bership in  churches,  Y.M.C.A.'s,  boys'  clubs  or  anything  else. 

The  citizenship  traits  might  very  readily  have  been  acquired  before  Scout  age. 

Someone  has  said:  "Give  me  a  child  until  he  is  eight  years  of  age  and  I  don't  care 

what  you  do  with  him  afterward."    Another  person  has  expressed  it  more  in  detail  as 

follows:  "We  have  looked  upon  childhood  as  a  blank  period  thinking  that  sometime 
when  the  proper  age  is  reached,  we  will  start  training.  We  wake  up  and  find  that  at 
the  age  we  want  to  start  training  most  of  the  training  is  over  - 
habits  have  been  set,  attitudes  are  fixed.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  about  six  is 
the  proper  age  to  teach  swimming,  seven  or  eight  the  proper  age  for  a  child  to  start 
using  a  tennis  racket  and  ball  and  that  most  of  the  caddies  can  play  a  better  game  than 
the  men  for  whom  they  are  carrying  the  bag. 

"This  applies  also  to  training  for  citizenship.  Most  of  the  character  and  citizen- 
ship traits  are  formed  before  the  age  of  twelve."2 

So,  for  several  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  solve  the  problem,  "Are  Civic  Behaviors 
Developed  through  Boy  Scout  Activities"  By  Pairing  Former  Scouts  with  Non- 
Scouts  of  Similar  Opportunities  and  Comparing. 

The  following  conversation  illustrates  one  point  more  fully: 

Thesis  writer, entering  a  small  store  and  pulling  ballot  from  his  pocket  to  get 
the  former  scout's  name  right:  "Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  X  lives?" 

Small  store  keeper:  "I  don't  know."  ---  "He's  seak."  ---  "Just  a 
menute,  that  paper,  es  tat  a  summons?" 

T.W. :  "No  indeed!" 

S.S.K.:  "Veil,  he's  vorking  in  Everett." 

1  See  page  3. 

2  Jay  B.  Nash,  "The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Playgrounds  and  Recreation"  p.  4!». 
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Outline  of  Procedure— Remarks  on  Extent  and  Content  of  Reading 

My  reading  had  two  chief  aims:  first,  to  make  sure  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"Civic  Behaviors"  ;  and  second,  to  find  out  what  people  have  written  about  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Boy  Scouts.  1  have  noted  the  results  briefly  in  an  annotated 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  Thesis.    A  few  comments  are  in  order  at  this  point. 

First,  the  extent  of  my  reading.  I  should  say  50  or  GO  hours  of  reading  and 
skimming  of  articles  and  chapters  in  books  on  "Citizenship"  and  "Boy  Scouts". 
These  articles  were  selected  from  the  Educational  and  other  indices.  A  lot  of  material, 
more  or  less  pertinent  to  this  thesis,  was  discovered. 

For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  Citizenship,  which  would  include  Civic  Beha- 
viors, as  discussed  in  this  thesis,  1  find  that  it  is  a  much  bigger  problem  now,  than 
in  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  They  had  common  traditions  and  simple  government 
institutions.  Today,  the  citizen  should  understand  American  ideals  and  world  prob- 
lems; also,  of  course,  earn  a  living  and  make  an  attempt  to  know  something  of 
economics.1  Of  all  the  tilings  written  about  the  foundations  of  Citizenship  one 
would  expect  to  find  character,  in  one  way  or  another,  frequently.  This  is  so.  As 
one  writer  expresses  it,  "The  national  aim  in  education  is  the  formation  of  character, 
which  is  the  bedrock  of  citizenship. "2  By  a  questionnaire  to  prominent  people  one 
man  has  found  that  honesty  and  industry  are  the  mostessential  qualities  of  citizenship.  3 
Another  writer  lists  backbone  and  independence  as  great  needs  of  good  citizens.  4 
Speaking  more  for  university  students,  a  contributor  to  an  educational  magazine  wants 
our  citizens  to  have  more  intelligence.5  That  man  whom  most  of  us  regard  as  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  good  citizenship,  Theodore  Roosevelt, says  that  citizenship  combines 
idealism  and  efficiency.6  These,  and  many  more  qualities  are  highly  desirable  as  a 
foundation  for  citizenship,  but  are  not  Civic  Behaviors  within  the  limits  of  this  thesis.  7 

The  same  elimination  may  be  applied  to  good  health,  which  is  spoken  of  as 
fundamental  to  good  citizenship.8  In  this  case,  moreover, the  character  of  the  audience, 
being  playground  and  recreation  people,  may  have  influenced  the  speaker  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  health. 

Among  the  less  important,  but  interesting  articles  on  citizenship,  two  will  he 
commented  on  here.  First,  there  is  an  article  condemning  thumbing  rides  as  not  be- 
good  citizenship.9  But  if  the  practise  of  asking  people  for  something  is  to  be  discon- 

1  W.  C.  Wood,  "Citizenship  through  Education,"  National  Education  Asa'n,  (1923),  pp.  208-14. 
2 "Good  Citizenship,  the  National  Aim  in  Education"  School  Life,  XV,  (April,  1930),  p.  ISO. 

3  R.E. Breeze,"  What  Constitutes  Good  Citizenship,"School  Record.  XX  XII,  (Sept.  1924),  p.534-6, 

4  E.  D.  Mead,  "Who  Are  Bad  Citizens?"  Nation,  CXX1X,  (July  21,  1929),  pp.  117-18. 

5  0.  B.  Mac  Arthur,  "Training  for  Citizenship",  School  and  Society,  I,  (May  I,  1915),  pp.  637-9. 

6  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "Good  Citizenship    .   .    .    "  Outlook  CIV,  (Aug.  2, 1913),  pp.  750-3. 

7  See  page  3. 

8  J. E. West,  "Training  Young  America  for  Citizenship"  Playground, XVII, (April,  1923i,  pp. 18-20- 

9  R.  A.  Green,  "Thumbing  is  not  Good  Citizenship,"  World  Review,  III,  (Sept.  20,  1920).  p.  10. 
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tinned  in  the  interest  of  better  citizenship,  how  are  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  are  supposed 
to  teach  the  best  of  ideals  and  practises,  to  find  leaders  and  money?  Many  a  young 
man  has  had  his  leisure  and  spending  money  "thumbed"  away  by  some  respectable 
member  of  the  executive  class  in  the  community,  who  coaxed  him  to  lead  a  troop  of 
Boy  Scouts.  When  one  thumbs  a  ride  from  a  motorist,  presumably  he  takes  neither 
the  time  nor  the  money  of  his  benefactor.  When  one  "thumbs"  service  in  Scouting 
from  a  young  man,  he  takes  a  lot  of  his  time  and  money.  In  fact,  there  are  men 
thumbing  rides  today,  who  would  be  riding  in  their  own  limousines, if  some  "go-getter" 
had  not  "thumbed"  their  time  and  money  for  the  game  of  Scouting. 

Then  there  is  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  popular  weekly1  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  advising  people  to  keep  their  private  estates  of  good  deeds  and  mercies  and 
sacrifices,  but  as  citizens  to  demand  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and 
thus  have  a  more  strengthening  and  elevating  influence  on  the  social  and  political  life 
of  this  country.  Anyone  who  has  lived  nearly  a  half  century  as  I  have,  must  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  spark  of  truth  somewhere  in  the  article;  yet,  if  it  were  taken  liter- 
ally that  people  should  be  hardboiled  and  not  make  sacrifices  in  their  large  group 
relationships, where  oh  where  would  the  Boy  Scouts  get  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
volunteer  unpaid  leaders!  And  how  many  good  deeds  of  a  civic  nature  would  not 
happen!  No,  whether  the  article  be  about  Citizenship  or  Boy  Scouts,  and  whether 
the  magazine  or  book  be  popular  or  educational,  it  is  very  necessary  to  sift  the  true 
from  the  false.    I  class  the  above  two  articles  on  Citizenship  as  mostly  false. 

Very  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  what  effect  Boy  Scout  Activities  have  on 
Civic  Behaviors  is  an  article  in  one  of  the  more  scholarly  publications2  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  little  recognition  accorded  physical  environment  and  heredity  as  compared 
with  that  given  training,  in  making  good  citizens.  The  author  says  that  we  really 
know  very  little  about  the  power  of  heredity  in  determining  the  calibre  of  our  citizens 
and  even  less  of  environment.  He  thinks  that  the  value  of  Citizenship  training  will 
be  doubled  if  we  devote  a  little  effort  to  heredity  and  environment.  In  trying  to  answer 
the  question  of  this  Thesis  "Are  Civic  Behaviors  Developed  through  Boy  Scout 
Activities"  I  must  recognize  that  heredity  is  in  all  cases  a  big  variable  factor,  and 
that  physical  environment  may  be  also,  if  the  men  have  moved  far  apart. 

There  are  several  articles  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  for  participation  to 
make  good  citizens.  Student  government  is  recommended.3  Since  the  key  of  Scout 
leadership  are  the  patrol  leaders,  who  are  boys,  the  Scouts  have  the  equivalent  of 
student  government.  Another  man  has  the  pupils  do  community  good  turns4  which  is 
something  the  Boy  Scouts  had  been  doing  for  years. 

1  C.  Harris,  "Sentimental  Citizens,"  Saturday  Evening  Post,  CXLV,  (Nov.  11,  1922),  p.  16. 

2  Ellsworth  Huntington,  "Science  of  Citizenship,"  Yale  Review,  VII,  (Jan.,  1918),  pp.  337-48. 

3  L.  P.  B«nezet,"How  Are  We  Teaching  Citizenship  in  our  Schools,"National  Education  Ass'n, 

(1920),  pp.  64-66. 

4  J.  L.  Tilsly,  "Are  Our  Schools  Successfully  Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  School  and  Society 

XVIII,  (Dec.  22,  1923),  pp.  721-4.  ' 
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One  authority  says  we  need  specialists  to  teach  Civic  Education.1  Just  what 
percent  of  the  volunteer  leaders  of  Boy  Scouts  up  to  the  present  could  qualify  as  ex- 
perts in  Civic  Education  1  do  not  know,  but  it  must  be  very  low  indeed.  Possibly, 
ardent  admirers  of  the  Boy  Scouts  would  claim  that  their  program  is  so  much  better 
than  the  public  schools  that  less  capable  leaders  are  necessary.  However,  the  burden 
of  proof  would  seem  to  rest  on  them. 

A  somewhat  unique  suggestion  is  made  in  one  magazine2  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
expect  every  citizen  to  take  an  interest  in  politics  whether  he  has  any  talent  for  it  or 
not.  The  author  calls  attention  to  what  seems  fair  to  me,  that  not  everyone  can  do 
everything,  and  that  it  maybe  that  of  the  three  duties  of  citizens:  domestic,  individual 
and  political,  the  political  could  be  neglected  under  some  circumstances  by  the  best  of 
citizens.  So  I'll  have  to  consider  whether  the  lack  of  some  Civic  Behaviors  may  not 
be  just  the  proper  thing  in  some  cases  and  nothing  that  Boy  Scout  Activities  or 
school  training  should  change. 

This  idea  would  make  the  following  question  seem  trite  and  incomplete,  "Are 
your  acts  such  that  if  everyone  in  community  did  as  you  do,  more  good  than  harm 
would  result?"3  With  different  talents  and  different  duties  the  worth  of  a  citizen  can 
hardly  be  measured  by  such  a  rule  as  the  above.  Not  infrequently, many  business  men 
and  "go-getters"  are  glad  to  be  on  troop  committees  and  executive  councils  of  Boy 
Scouts  without  wanting  to  do  any  work  to  speak  of.  There  is  a  place  for  some  like 
that,  especially  if  they  donate  a  little  money,  but  how  far  would  the  Scouts  get,  if  the 
Scoutmasters  were  all  important  people  who  just  donated  a  little  money? 

Not  much  fault  could  be  found  with  the  general  statement  that  schools  must 
teach  future  citizens  among  other  things  how  to  carry  on  in  cooperation  with  a  free 
state.4  The  specific  details  might  be  discussed  and  disputed  but  would  probably  in- 
clude law  observance,  intelligent  activity  in  the  community,  paying  taxes,  appreciation 
of  one's  own  country,  etc.  As  I  think  it  over,  it  seems  as  though  neither  the  Scouts 
nor  the  schools  had  done  anything  noteworthy  in  this,  as  yet;  but  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Thesis  to  find  out  what  Scouting  has  done,  if  possible. 

In  connection  with  the  kind  of  work  the  various  agencies  are  doing  in  trying  to 
make  better  citizens,  the  thought  will  not  down  that  crime  is  increasing  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  citizenship  is  improving  in  the  main  body  of  citizenry.  One  article5  ex- 
presses it  somewhat  as  follows.  Youths  constitute  a  large  and  growing  number 
of  our  criminals,  yet  we  have  more  organizations  to  combat  crime.  Why?  Maybe  this 
large  amount  of  crime  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war.    I  might  add  that  there  are  more 

1  D.  Snedden,  "Can  We  Get  Good  Civic  Education,"  School  and  Society,  XVIII,  (Nov.  17,  1923) 

pp.  575-80. 

2  L.  Abbot,  "Popular  Fallacies:  That  It  Is  the  Duty  of  Every  Citizen  to  Make  Himself  a  Politi- 

cal Worker  Whether  He  Has  Any  Talent  or  Taste  for  Politics  or  Not,"  Outlook 
CXXIII,  (Sept.  17, 1919),  pp.  82-3. 

3  F.  C.  Kelley,  "How  Good  a  Citizen  Are  You?"  Collier's,  LXIX,  (June  10,  1922),  p.  10. 

4  "Education  for  Citizenship,"  Outlook,  CXXIII,  (Oct.  1,  1919),  p.  175. 

5  "Teen  Age  Murders",  Literary  Digest,  CXIV,  (Dec.  17, 1932),  p.  17. 
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people  and  more  opportunities  for  crime.  Some  of  us  wonder  just  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  schools  made  no  special  effort  to  teach  citizenship  and  there  were  no  Boy 
Scouts,  Y.M.C.A.s  or  such  things.  Possibly,  with  plenty  of  playgrounds  and  gym- 
nasiums the  results  would  be  just  as  good,  without  all  of  the  bally-hooed  effort. 

Speaking  of  bally-hoo,  one  educator1  thinks  the  teachers  of  citizenship,  at 
least,  should  know  the  difference  between  real  Americanism  and  the  vociferous  kind. 
Certainly,  and  might  I  add  both  teacher  and  Scout  leader  should  know  when  to  ignore, 
expose  or  "kid  along"  the  bluff  kind  of  citizenship.  Any  patriotic  body  as  much  ad- 
vertised as  the  Boy  Scouts  is  sure  to  attract  some  bluff  citizens.  The  author  adds  that 
if  we  give  good  American  treatment  to  the  foreigners  who  live  with  us  they  will  respond 
in  kind.  That  sounds  reasonable,  provided  the  good  treatment  were  kept  up  long 
enough;  and  provided,  also,  the  rest  of  citizens  didn't  make  too  many  exceptions  to 
this  "good  American  treatment".  Would  not  the  same  idea  apply  even  more  strongly 
to  teaching  Boy  Scouts  citizenship  than  it  does  to  foreigners.  Treat  them  right,  and 
when  they  grow  up,  they  will  treat  the  country  right?  It  sounds  O.  K.  to  me,  in 
theorj",  but  practically, I  know  that  there  are  too  many  people  of  all  kinds,  both  in  and 
out  of  Scouting  with  whom  the  boys  come  in  contact,  for  square  treatment  from  a  few 
to  be  any  more  than  one  factor  in  developing  citizens. 

All  of  the  three  pages  and  a  half  just  previous  to  this  give  some  samples  of  the 
multitude  of  ideas,  mostly  good,  that  modern  writers  have  on  citizenship.  These  ideas, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  have  some  application  to  the  Boy  Scout  aims  on  Citizenship 
training.  The.  particular  angle  of  the  vague  term  of  Citizenship  that  this  Thesis  is 
concerned  with  is  Civic  Behaviors.  These  have  been  defined  on  page  3  as  large 
group  relationships.  This  definition  is  reached  by  studying  what  professors  of  educa- 
tional matters  have  said  in  their  lectures  and  books,  not  by  reading  popular  articles. 

When  I  come  to  look  up  what  has  been  written  about  Boy  Scouts  I  find  so  much 
that  it  is  just  a  case  of  selecting  what  to  mention  here.  To  have  some  organization 
about  the  articles  referred  to  I  have  selected  material  to  comment  on,  concerning  the 
Boy  Scouts'  history  and  growth;  their  good  deeds,  with  boosts  both  reasonable  and  in- 
flated; their  citizenship  value,  both  national  and  international;  and  articles  containing 
suggestions  for  the  future  of  the  movement  and  telling  of  their  needs. 

First,  as  to  the  history  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
whether  Baden-Powell,  Seton  or  Beard  should  be  credited  with  the  founding.  To  these 
names  some  would  add  Rev.  William  Byron  Forbush,2the  founder  of  the  Order  of 
King  Arthur.  The  article,  written  as  the  movement  was  starting  in  this  country, 
continues,  that  so  beneficial  an  organization  as  the  Boy  Scouts  is  possible  only  through 

1  A.  Shiels,  "Education  for  Citizenship,"  National  Education  Ass'n,  U922),  pp.  934-40. 

2  "Scout  Idea,"  Outlook,  XCV,  (July  23,  1910),  pp.  607-8. 
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recognizing  that  the  human  creature  is  a  changing  creature  and  needs  guidance,  not 
repression  in  all  stages.  But  a  correspondent1  of  a  magazine  of  that  time  says  that 
the  "Franconia  Stories"  by  Jacob  Abbott  were  the  first  to  print  the  idea  of  using  a 
boy's  energies  for  constructive,  instead  of  destructive  things. 

The  growth  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  this  country  was  so  rapid  that  by 
1911  there  were  300, 0002  of  them.  They  quickly  spread  all  over  the  world  and  by  1913 
were  intended  to  be  a  big  help  to  the  citizenship  training  of  France.3  They  were 
pledged  to  extol  the  good  in  French  public  life.  Only  a  couple  of  years  after  this  the 
Boy  Scouts  were  a  spreading  success  in  the  Philippines. 4  One  of  the  Filipinos  says 
that  even  the  natives  were  eager  to  join  troops  and  advance  by  passing  tests. 

The  good  deeds  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  both  private  and  community,  have  been 
praised  and  advertised  so  much  that  but  little  needs  to  be  quoted  to  illustrate  it.  An 
article  in  19205  tells  of  their  good  turns  in  the  U.S.  in  one  year  as:  1514  acts  of  cour- 
tesy; 2558  cases  of  practical  first  aid;  6020  acts  of  distinctive  service  to  the  com- 
munity. With  half  a  million  members  in  the  Scouts,  a  little  simple  arithmetic  will  dis- 
pel any  idea  of  exaggeration  in  the  above  figures.  It  might  be  asked  whether  a 
similar  number  of  boys  of  the  better  class,  which  most  of  the  Scouts  tend  to  be, 
wouldn't  have  done  as  well  as  that,  anyhow.  In  regard  to  the  good  turns  and  adver- 
tising the  same,  there  has  been  at  least  one  big  improvement  in  the  past  18  or  19 
years.  This  "broadcasting''  is  not  done  now  by  the  same  ones  as  do  the  good  deeds. 
A  generation  ago  the  youngsters  used  to  be  encouraged  to  stand  up  in  Scout  meeting 
and  tell  of  their  good  turns.  By  1916  they  were  writing  unsigned  accounts6  of  their 
acts  of  helpfulness. 

Most  any  published  article  about  the  Scouts  is  a  boost  for  the  movement.  The 
ratio  is  about  100  boosts  to  one  knock.  But  in  their  zeal  to  push  things,  writers 
sometimes  overstep  the  truth.7  Several  mention  the  absence  of  any  Boy  Scouts  in 
court  for  serious  delinquency."  This  does  not  agree  with  their  own  investigation.6 
Nor  does  it  agree  with  the  practical  experience  of  all  men  who  have  been  scoutmasters. 
So  this  Thesis  is  making  an  effort  to  find  whether  Scouting  does  the  good  things 
claimed  for  it  in  regard  to  Civic  Behaviors. 

1  Appleton  Morgan,"Boy  Scouts  and  the  Franconia  Stories,"  Outlook.XCVI.tSept.  10, 1910),  p.88- 

2  W.  H.  Sherman,  "Boy  Scouts,  300,000  Strong,"WorId's  Work,  XXII,(Sept.,1911),  pp.  14859-72. 

3  "Boy  Scouts  of  France,"  Outlook,  CIII,  (April  5, 1913),  p.  747. 

4  "Boy's  a  Boy  for  a'That/'Outlook,  CX,  (May  5,  1915),  pp.  5-6. 

5  G.  Gladden,  "Some  Practical  Aspects  of  Scouting,"  Century,  XCIX,  (Feb.  1920),  pp.  573-75. 

6  E.  Young,  "Boy  Scout  Movement,"  Living  Age,  CCXC,  (July  8, 1916),  pp.  94-104. 

7  See  page  17. 

8  S.  S.  Baker,  "Growing  Up  andOut,"  Good  Housekeeping.LXXXII,  (Feb.,  1926),  p.  77. 

9  Henry  P.  Fairchild,  Conduct  Habits  of  Boy  Scouts,  p.  21. 
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There  is  no  scarcity  of  articles  stressing  the  citizenship  value  of  Boy  Scout 
activities.  Sometimes,  the  article  brings  a  smile  because  one  can  see  it  has  another 
motive  besides  praising  the  movement.  One  insertion,  after  telling  of  the  citizenship 
training  the  Boy  Scouts  give,  goes  on  to  recommend  that  cities  let  the  Boy  Scouts  run 
the  municipality  for  a  day.  The  article  says  that  this  is  dignified  advertising  for  the  city . 1 
I  frequently  wonder  if  .when  a  post  of  the  American  Legion  or  a  Rotary  club  go  looking 
for  a  man  to  do  a  lot  of  work  and  run  a  troop  of  scouts  in  their  name  for  the  sake  of 
many  high  sounding  ideals,  they  are  not  really  looking  for  some  dignified  advertising. 
And  why  not,  provided  the  ones  who  advocate  it,  also  do  the  work?  But  it  seems 
unfair  to  entice  someone  because  of  their  ideals  into  a  lot  of  work  that  may  reach  no 
ideal,  except  advertising. 

Among  the  many  articles  about  the  scouts  and  citizenship  I  will  mention  a  couple 
more.  One  says  that  Scouting  is  doing, and  therefore  the  boys  learn  the  duties  as  well  as 
the  privileges  of  citizenship.2  How  well  they  learn  these  duties  and  how  well  they 
carry  them  out  in  comparison  with  those  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  Scouting 
is  what  I'd  like  to  find  out  in  this  Thesis,  or  at  least  arouse  interest  enough  so  that 
someone  will  search  out  the  truth  and  we  shall  have  more  than  the  mere  statements  of 
prominent  people  to  show  the  benefits  of  Scouting.  Another  piece3  says  Scouting, 
with  mass  activity,  gives  a  feeling  of  social  solidarity.  This  is  classed  as  an  "Activity 
for  Patriotism."  Somehow  I  keep  thinking  of  "mass  solidarity"  and  blind  patriotism 
as  linked  together.  But  if  membership  in  the  Scouts  does  make  a  man  more  patriotic, 
with  more  appreciation  of  his  own  country,  that  certainly  is  worthwhile.  I'd  like  to 
find  out  in  this  thesis  whether  anyone  can  notice  the  patriotism  ten  years  later. 

Taking  citizenship  in  the  larger  sense  of  vision, and  appreciation  of  other  people, 
the  Scouts  certainly  make  a  gesture  in  that  direction.  Here  is  an  article4  referring  to 
the  Scouts  who  went  to  Europe  to  the  International  Jamboree  as  "delegates  of  democ- 
racy" and  "delegates  of  peace  and  good- will".  It  says  the  trip  will  broaden  the 
horizon  of  Americans  and  sow  seeds  of  understanding  and  good-will  abroad.  That 
sounds  very  fine,  and  I  hope  it  is  so. 

Along  in  1926,  before  the  Sino- Japanese  trouble  at  Shanghai,  in  Manchuria 
etc.,  the  Japanese  Boy  Scouts  invited  the  Chinese  Boy  Scouts  to  visit  them.5  There 
was  great  enthusiasm  for  the  movement  in  both  countries  and  it  was   hoped  this 
visit  would  make  better  relations  between  the  two  countries.    A  gesture  at  least ' 

An  enthusiastic  writer  says  the  results  of  scouting  are:  "Individual  character- 
training;  social  consciousness;  civic  responsibilities;  international  understanding  "6 


1  E.  S.  Martin,  "Boy  Scouts  as  City  Fathers,"  American  City,  XXXIV,  (Feb.,  1926),  pp  184-6 

2  C.  H.  Mills,  "Boy  Scouts  and  the  Schools",  School  and  Society,  XVI,  (Sept.  2,  1922)  p  280 

3  H.  Chapell,  "Activities  for  Patriotism",  National  Education  Ass'n  Journal.  XII  [  (Nov  1924) 

pp.  287-8.  ' 

4  "Boy  Scouts:  Delegates  of  Democracy",  Review  of  Reviews,  LXII,  (Aug  ,  1920),  pp.  174.5 

5  "Boy  Scout  Boom  in  the  Orient",  Literary  Digest,  XC,  (Aug.  28,  1926),  p.  17. 

6  "Norman  B.  Cole,  M.D.,  "Citizenship  Value  of  the  Boy  Scout  Movement,"  Batimore  Bulletin 

of  Education,  VIII,  (Jan.,  1930),  pp.  84-85.  
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He  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  Scout  project,  which  was  first  a  hope,  and  then  only  a 
promise,  has  become  a  worldwide  reality."  The  author  does  not  state  what  practical 
experience,  if  any,  he  has  had  as  a  Scoutmaster. 

Several  articles  refer  to  the  need  of  more  leaders  for  the  Scout  movement. 
Here  is  one  piece^hich  says  that  the  movement  needs  both  leaders  and  public  understand- 
ing. Public  "understanding"  has  often  meant  merely  general  docility  to  advertising. 
This  Thesis  is  intended  as  a  step  toward  really  "understanding"  one  phase  of  the 
objectives  and  accomplishments  of  the  movement. 

As  to  the  future  of  Scouting,  well-known  educators2  tell  in  glowing  terms 
and  excellent  English  of  its  great  possibilities.  Its  future  would  seem  to  be  tied  up 
with  the  schools.  At  present  72  per  cent  of  the  troops  use  school  property 
for  general  meetings/  and  in  many  places  men  teachers  are  urged  and  expected  to 
become  Scout  leaders.  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  they  are  using  a  plan  of  cooperation  between 
the  Scouts  and  the  schools.4  The  Board  of  Education  gives  Scouting  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  and  hires  the  Scout  Executive.  They  make  sure  to  have  enough  troops 
so  that  any  boy  who  wants  Scouting  can  get  the  benefit  of  it  without  going  out  of  his 
neighborhood. 

One  article  concerning  the  future  of  the  movement  says  that  the  schools  should 
be  cooperative  towards  Scouting,  but  not  incorporative.5  The  reason  given  is  that 
where  teachers  have  been  asked  to  run  Scout  troops  on  school  time  the  authorities 
have  checked  up  on  the  results  and  found  them  poor  as  compared  with  regular  school 
work.  That  is  interesting!  Why  not  cheek  up  fully  on  the  results  when  teachers 
run  Scout  troops  on  their  own  time?  Possibly  school  authorities  do  not  care  how 
Scout  work  done  on  the  teacher's  own  time  compares  with  regular  curricular 
activities.  But  the  teachers,  themselves,  who  are  being  pressed  into  service,  want  to 
know  whether  they  are  doing  constructive  work  in  Scouting,  or  just  fooling  around 
doing  the  bidding  of  the  powers  that  be. 

These  pages  on  the  Extent  and  Content  of  Reading,  may  have  shown,  among 
other  things,  that  a  great  deal  of  publicity  has  accompanied  the  growth  of  the  Boy 
Boy  Scout  movement.  The  material  read  has  been  both  inspirational  and  informa- 
tional. It  has  given  some  background  for  the  real  work  of  answering  the  question  of 
this  Thesis. 

1  "Boy  Scouts",  Outlook,  CXLIII,  (May  12,  1926),  pp.  46-8. 

2  James  E.  Russell,  Columbia;  Pres.  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  University  of  Minn.;  Dean  Henry  W. 

Holmes,  Graduate  School  of  Ed.,  Harvard;  Prof.  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia.  Scouting  in  the  Schools,  pp.  2-3. 

3  J.  B.  Forgan,  Jr.,  "Schools  and  Scouts,"  Educational  Review,  LXXII,  (Oct.  1926),  pp.  144-8. 

4  F.  Cody,  "Boy  Scouts,"  National  Educ-  Aes'n,  (1923),  pp.  910-11. 

5  W.  Kautfers,  "Practical  Aspects  of  the  School-Scout  Program,"  Education,  XLIX,  (Jan.  1929), 

pp.  268-77. 
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The  writer  has  secured  the  names  of  over  50  pairs  of  men,  who  as  boys  of  Scout 
age  had  similar  opportunities,  except  that  one  had  the  advantages  of  Scouting  for  two 
years  or  more,  and  the  other  never  even  enrolled  in  the  movement.  Then  an  attempt 
was  made  to  find  several  disinterested  people  who  knew  both  men  in  each  pair  well 
enough  to  rate  them  on  a  questionnaire  ballot  listing  Civic  Behaviors.  Each  man  be- 
ing tested  was  also  invited  to  fill  in  a  ballot,  rating  himself  and  the  other  man.  Where 
they  complied,  their  opinions  have  correlated  so  well  with  those  of  the  "jury"  that 
"results  of  candidates's  ballots"  have  been  tabulated  parallel  with  "results  of  'jury's* 
ballots".  All  the  men  compared  were  over  21  years  of  age.  In  nearly  half  the  cases, 
partly  from  choice, but  mostly  from  necessity.the  writer  has  interviewed  both  of  the  men 
being  compared  and  the  '  'jury" .  Some  interesting  experiences  were  met  with, and  various 
expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  Scouting  were  listened  to.  Some  of  these 
will  be  noted  later.  The  men  to  be  compared  are,  of  course,  designated  by  numbers 
(1-1,  2-2,  etc.)  in  the  tables;  the  number  before  the  hyphen  being  the  Scout  and  the 
number  following  the  hyphen, the  non- Scout. 

This  first  procedure,  that  of  finding  the  pairs  of  men, as  noted  above,  proved  very 
difficult,  notwithstanding  the  writer's  long  experience  in  Scout  work.  Not  caring  to 
use  boys  from  his  own  troop, for  reasons  given  on  page  24,  the  writer  was  able  to  think 
of  but  one  other  pair  which  seemed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  this  Thesis.  These  are 
designated  as  number  9-9.  For  reasons  given  under  "Remarks"  in  the  table,  this 
pair  did  not  have  the  same  opportunities  after  all,  and  so  are  no  help  in  finding  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  this  Thesis.  The  writer's  next  step  was  to  get  in  touch 
with  a  score  or  more  of  his  friends  and  former  associates  in  Scouting.  This  netted 
three  pairs.  Then,  just  on  a  chance  that  something  might  come  of  it,  letters  were 
written  to  several  Scout  executives.  The  promptness  with  which  replies  were  received 
from  these  men  in  Maiden,  Arlington  and  Marlboro,  Mass.,  as  contrasted  with  the  in- 
difference of  volunteer  workers  written  to,  would  seem  to  be  evidence  in  favor  of  pay- 
ing Scout  leaders.  Several  pairs  were  obtained  from  these  Scout  executives  and  the  way 
paved  for  more  later. 

Half  a  dozen  pairs  were  given  the  writer  by  the  members  of  the  seminar  in  Boston 
university  where  the  Thesis  was  written.  Also,  an  experience  was  met  with  which 
illustrates  one  of  the  many  difficulties  encountered.  A  lady  from  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
was  sure  she  could  secure  a  pair.  Finally,  she  handed  the  writer  three  ballots  with 
different  pairs  duly  written  in.  As  a  regular  contributor  to  the  movement  she  had  kept 
after  Scout  headquarters  until  they  gave  her  three  times  as  many  names  as  she 
asked.  The  names  listed  as  former  Scouts  were  checked  about  as  high  as  possible  and 
the  non-Scouts  as  low  as  possible.  In  order  to  find  a  "jury"  living  near  the  men  on 
the  ballots,  a  New  Bedford  directory  was  consulted.    The  absence  of  any  such  names 
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as  those  given  caused  no  surprise,  for  the  contrast  as  marked,  was  too  great  and  unan- 
imous to  be  true.  A  letter  to  the  Scout  executive  in  that  place  brought  his  acknowlegment 
that  the  names  were  fictitious;  his  alibi  being  that  there  were  such  persons,  but  it  was 
too  personal  a  matter  to  use  their  true  names.  Also,  he  said  that  he  would  not  "co- 
operate" any  further.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  writer  was  collecting  a  bit  of  propa- 
ganda for  Scouting,  rather  than  trying  to  find  the  answer  to  a  question! 

My  next  step  was  to  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  30  or  40  men  who  had 
been  active  Scouts  for  two  years,  prior  to  1925.  Their  present  addresses  were  secured 
from  the  city  directories  or  from  Scout  officials.  Then  I  mailed  each  man  the  follow- 
ing printed  letter: 

ARE  CIVIC  BEHAVIORS  DEVELOPED  THROUGH  BOY  SCOUT  ACTIVITIES? 
Mr.  X 

Street 

Arlington,  Mass. 

My  dear  Mr.  X: 

In  an  investigation  to  try  and  find  out  whether  boy  scout  activities  make  for  better  citizenship  after  a  boy 
scout  has  grown  up,  your  name  has  been  drawn  as  one  to  check  on.  According  to  the  records  you  were  an 
active  scout  for  some  time. 

I  want  to  compare  each  former  scout  with  a  man  who  has  never  been  a  scout,  but  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunities while  a  boy  of  scout  age  in  other  respects.  Can  you  think  of  some  citizen  who  as  a  boy  had  the  same 
opportunities  as  you  except  that  he  was  never  a  boy  scout? 

Can  you  also  think  of  several  citizens  who  know  you  both,  whose  opinion  I  might  ask  on  a  ballot  like  the 
enclosed  ? 

Unless  I  hear  from  you  to  the  contrary  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  I  will  call  around  soon  for  your  answer. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  any  thought  you  may  give  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  H.  DeMar 

P.S.  This  is  part  of  my  work  on  a  thesis  for  a  master's  degree  at  B.U.  graduate  school.  When  finished,,  the  work  may  have 
some  value  to  the  boy  scout  movement.    I  hope  to  find  50  pairs  of  citizens  to  cooperate  in  the  comparisons. 

A  few  of  the  young  men  sent  a  pair  of  names  in  answer  to  the  above  letter.  Since 
no  one  wrote  asking  me  not  to  come  I  visited  quite  a  number.  Without  exception,  I  had 
pleasant  interviews.  More  than  half  cooperated  with  a  pair  of  names  that  seemed  to 
fill  the  requirements.  Many  paired  other  men  with  themselves  and  some  thought 
of  separate  ones.  Nearly  all  had  some  favorable  remarks  to  make  about  Scouting.  Fur- 
ther   comment  will  be  made  about  these  later.      Other  men  talked   about  the 
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question  this  Thesis  is  trying  to  answer.  Along  this  line,  one  man  in  trying  to  pick 
a  pair,  scratched  his  head  a  long  time.  Finally  he  said,  "It  depends  on  the  way  you 
pick  them.  In  some  cases  the  former  Scout  is  way  ahead,  and  in  other  cases  the  non- 
Scout.  Here's  a  pair  that  started  even,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  are  still  even." 
In  the  pairs  selected,  wide  differences  in  occupations  or  social  groups  often 
occurred.  With  a  dozen  different  men  picking  pairs  some  would  pair  a  banker 
with  a  laborer;  or  a  jeweler  with  a  newspaper  man.  Of  course  this  was  just  what  was 
wanted,  provided  each  man  of  a  pair  had  the  same  opportunities  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago. 

While  Scout  officials  and  former  Scouts  were  selecting  the  pairs,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  even  with  the  best  intentions  and  ideals  they  might  unconsciously  pick  a 
brighter  man  on  the  Scout  side  of  a  pair.  So  I  wrote  to  some  friends  whom  I  meet  in 
recreational  ways,  and  who,  I  knew  had  never  been  Scouts,  asking  them  to  name  a 
pair  or  two  for  this  Thesis.    Several  helpful  replies  were  received. 

My  next  step  in  trying  to  get  non-Scouts  to  select  pairs  was  to  write  to  Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries  of  long  standing  in  the  community.  I  secured  their  names  from  the  state 
secretary.  This  venture  gained  me  four  or  five  new  pairs.  The  non-Scout  began  to 
show  up  so  much  better  in  the  balloting  that  I  decided  to  designate  in  my  tabulations 
whether  the  pair  were  picked  by  Scouts  or  not. 

Finally,  I  wrote  to  various  people,  such  as  students  and  Sunday  School  super- 
intendents, with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
receive  more  help  than  from  my  intimate  friends. 

With  the  pairs  coming  in,  the  next  task  was  to  make  up  a  ballot  of  Civic  Be- 
haviors. In  considering  what  items  to  put  on  a  list  which  busy  people,  most  of  them 
unsympathetic  with  Theses,  would  be  asked  to  check,  I  realized  that  the  list  must  be 
brief  and  clear.  Also,  I  wanted  it  to  cover,  so  far  as  possible,  the  definition  reference 
to  "large  group  relationships*',  and  not  be  unmindful  of  what  Boy  Scout  Activities 
are.    The  list  of  Civic  Behaviors  as  used  on  the  ballot  has  been  given  on  page  13. 

In  justification  of  this  list,  I  would  refer  to  page  7  of  this  Thesis,  quoting  from 
the  official  Boy  Scout  handbook,  "What  me  may  fairly  expect  a  good  citizen  to  do?" 
The  law  observance,  the  community  work,  the  lack  of  unjust  criticism  are  all  referred 
to  under  this  heading,  Moreover,  Scouts  are  pledged  to  be  "obedient",  "helpful"  and 
"loyal"  along  with  some  other  virtues. 

The  many  Boy  Scout  community  "good  turns"  which  are  not  hidden  under  a 
bushel  by  any  means;  the  saluting  and  studying  the  flag;  the  reading  about  the  world 
brotherhood  of  boys  and  the  international  jamboree  all  have  to  do  both  with 
what  Boy  Scouts  do,  and  with  my  ballot.  A  place  is  left  at  the  bottom  for  remarks. 
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So,  while  it  would  not  be  possible  to  devise  a  simple  ballot  that  would  be  all  in- 
clusive of  Civic  Behaviors,  yet  the  one  I  used  seems  to  cover  the  mere  important 
things,  with  the  possible  exception  of  "Social  Intelligence",  a  rather  vague  term  that 
might  be  covered  under  "Remarks".  Some  explanation  of  the  terms  has  been  printed 
under  the  items,  except  "observance  of  laws".  This  item  seems  to  suggest  mostly  the 
liquor  and  motor  vehicle  laws  to  people  who  discuss  the  ballot  with  me.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  me  to  say  that  the  attitude  and  practise  of  people  toward  commoner  laws 
shows  something  of  the  way  they  act  in  regard  to  the  rest. 

Here  is  the  ballot  used: 

ARE  CIVIC  BEHAVIORS  DEVELOPED  THROUGH  BOY  SCOUT  ACTIVITIES? 


One  man  listed  below  was  a  scout,  the  other  not.     Both  started  with  the  same  opportunities..  Replies  as  to  names  confidential. 

Omit  any  items  you  do  not  feel  qualified  to  answer 
Please  check  1  for  excellent,  2  for  fair,  3  for  weak,  4  for  lacking 


N 


ame 


Observance  of  laws 


Interest  in  community 
and  national  affairs 
(May  be  shown  by  active  membership 
running  for  or  serving  in  political  office 
community  drives,  working  iwith  boy 

church  work,  conversation 
(The  "Good  Turn"  idea  if  extended  beyond  his 


organizations, 
participation  in 
boys'  clubs, 


in  service 
voting, 
scouts 
,  etc. 

own  family  ffould  count.'here) 


qr 


Vision  beyond  U.S.? 

(May  be.  shown  by  lack  of  national  prejudice,  interest  in  mis- 
sions, active  or  spoken  appreciation)  of  other  nations,  etc.) 


Preparedness  to  serve 
(Would  include  education,special  preparation  &  Resourcefulness) 


Appreciation  of  U.S.  j 
(Shown  by  conversation  .displaying  flag,less  thoughtless  criticism 
of  officials,  etc. 


Remarks 


M 


ame 


Observance  of  laws 


Interest  in  community 
and  national  affairs 


(Explanation  on  the  left) 


Vision  beyond  U.S.? 
(Explanation  on  the  left) 


Preparedness  to  serve 
(Explanation  on  the  left) 


Appreciation  of  U.S. 
(Explanation  on  the  left' 


Remarks 
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After  selecting  the  pairs  of  men  to  be  compared,  and  after  deciding  on  a  simple,  sen- 
sible ballot,  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  get  a  "jury"  that  knew  both  men,  and  that 
was  non-partial,  to  vote  on  the  Civic  Behaviors  of  the  Scout  and  the  non-Scout. 
When  I  found  three  people,  or  even  three  out  of  four,  whose  opinions  of  the  candidates 
correlated,  I  felt  that  I  had  an  approach  to  the  scientific.  If  only  two  were  found  for 
a  "jury"  who,  unknown  to  each  other,  marked  their  ballots  the  same,  there  is  such 
a  strong  probability  of  their  being  right  that  I  have  used  the  results.  I  have  collected 
a  number  of  ballots  with  only  one  of  a  pair  checked.  These  have  no  particular  value, 
except  giving  some  one  the  satisfaction  of  trying  to  help,  after  he  has  become  in- 
terested. Two  people  marking  different  men,  subjectively,  are  apt  to  have  too  widely 
different  ideas  on  what  constitutes  "excellent"  and  "fair". 

The  problem  had  to  be  met  of  having  an  impartial  "jury".  On  the  advice  of 
the  seminar1  already  referred  to,  the  members  of  a  candidate's  own  immediate  family 
have  not  been  asked  to  mark  ballots.  Neither  did  it  seem  best  to  ask  Scout  executives 
to  vote  since  they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  movement.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  leave  out  Scoutmasters  and  former  Scouts  seems  like  splitting  hairs  too  far. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  personal  feelings  will  enter  into  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  '  'jurors' ' .  I  have  noted  only  one  case  of  this  kind, and  in  this  instance  the  pair 
being  voted  on  had  already  been  designated  as  of  unequal  advantages  by  one  of  the 
neighbors.  In  the  little  town  of  Ashland,  Mass.,  a  respectable  young  man 
scored  one  name  on  the  ballot  as  low  as  possible,  explaining  that  this  fellow  was  of  the 
worst  type  in  the  town.  He  had  been  caught  "shinnying"  up  afire-escape  to  spy  on  a 
Masonic  lodge!  At  the  same  time  the  well-to-do  youth  possessed  lottery  tickets, although 
when  pressed  he  acknowledged  that  participation  in  lotteries  was  against  the  law.  The 
fine  correlation  of  most  of  my  ballots  would,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  '  'juries' ' 
were  both  fair  and  intelligent. 

In  trying  to  find  these  "juries"  I  have  asked  each  of  the  men  being  compared  to 
name  several  "jurors".  They  have  helped  to  some  extent,  especially  when  I  called  on 
them  personally.  Occasionally, when  I  was  calling  on  men  selected  as  "jurors",  they 
would  know  other  pairs  in  the  same  city  and  be  glad  to  vote  on  them.  I  have 
dropped  into  stores  and  places  of  business  in  the  vicinity  of  several  candidates 
and  obtained  a  few  ballots.  I  have  mailed  a  large  number  of  ballots  and  received 
a  few  answers.  I  have  also  written  to  policemen  and  called  at  the  police 
stations  several  times, without  much  result, since  most  of  my  pairs  seem  to  be  inconspic- 
uous because  of  their  law-abiding  qualities. 

Any  normal  person,  male  or  female,  over  21  years  of  age  has  been  invited  to 
vote,  provided  he  filled  the  other  requirements.  Not  many  professed  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  ballot;  the  hard  part  lay  in  judging  the  candidates. 

In  regard  to  the  final  problem  as  to  whether  or  not  the  superiority  was  due  to  Scout- 
ing, I  have  the  opinions  of  "jurors"  under  "remarks".  Of  more  importance,!  have  the 
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possibility  in  interpreting  the  results  of  forming  conclusions  dependent  upon  how 
large  a  number  of  the  pairs  are  one-sided  in  their  Civic  Behaviors. 

I  havs  frequently  paired  the  same  man,  either  ex-Scout  or  not, with  several  other 
men.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  sometimes  the  "jury"  were  acquainted  with  them 
only  if  they  were  paired  in  that  way,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  people  would  pick 
one  of  the  members  of  a  pair  alike.  In  this  case,  in  the  interpretation,  I  must  consider 
whether  the  man  wasn't  outstanding  because  of  some  innate  qualities  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  participation  or  non-participation  in  touting.  Again,  because  some 
men  were  obliging,  they  have  given  me  a  couple  of  men  to  compare  with  themselves.  In 
all  cases  of  the  same  man  being  paired  with  several  I  have  so  designated  it  in  my  tables. 

This  Method  of  Procedure  has  somethings  in  its  favor, as  well  as  quite  a  num- 
ber of  weaknesses.  In  its  favor  I  would  mention  first  that  I  don't  know  any  better 
way.  There  is  no  way  of  having  the  same  men  live  their  lives  twice,  once  with,  and 
once  without  Scouting.  There  must  be  some  basis  of  comparison.  By  pairing  a  large 
enough  number  and  considering  whether  the  results  are  generally  one-sided  in  favor 
of  Scouting  (for  one  would  not  expect  the  movement  to  make  poorer  citizens,  except 
in  special  cases.)  I  can  tell  whether  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  Scouting  for  a 
couple  of  years  are  generally  better  citizens  than  those  who  have  not,  or  whether  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  chance,  depending  on  other  things  and  therefore  happening  about  as 
much  one  way  as  the  other.  The  "jury"  system,  although  subjective,  approaches  the 
scientific  when  I  have  several  people  vote,  especially  if  the  results  of  several  ballots  on 
each  pair  correlate. 

Another  thing  in  its  favor,  more  than  if  we  were  testing  traits  of  character, 
such  as  honesty  and  faithfulness  to  one's  family,  is  that  the  traits  I  am  trying  to 
measure  are  more  impersonal,  and  although  a  few  have  acted  as  though  they  preferred 
not  to  be  compared  personally,  no  one  has  objected  enough  to  say  so.  The  quickness 
with  which  some  men,  who  have  been  successful  in  a  business  way,  agreed  to  be  paired 
has  been  refreshing,  and  has  led  me  to  wonder  whether  they  "got  there"partly  because 
of  their  lack  of  petty  personal  fears  of  comparison  or  whether  they  were  willing, 
almost  eager, to  be  compared  because  they  felt  that  after  their  success  in  business  they 
would  compare  quite  favorably  with  their  neighbors  in  other  ways.  I  might  add  that 
some  men  have  taken  the  ballot  as  a  sporting  proposition  and  wanted  to  know  how  the 
ballot  came  out  between  them  and  someone  else. 

In  further  defense  of  the  pairing  method  for  solving  the  question  of  this  Thesis 
I  will  state  that  some  of  the  traits  listed  on  my  ballot  are  objective  enough  so  that 
many  in  the  community  ought  to  be  able  to  observe  the  difference  of  two  men  in  case 
there  is  any.    Observance  of  the  law  and  community  activity  are  the  two  where  this 
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is  especially  bo.  Then,  too,  I  think  the  idea  back  of  pairing  is  simple  enough  so  that 
any  man  who  has  lived  in  a  community  for  a  generation  and  worked  with  young  people 
can  readily  do  a  little  independent  comparing.  This  Thesis  is  only  a  start  and  possibly 
a  suggestion  to  those  who  try  to  help  boys  to  see  whether  various  organizations  do  any 
of  the  good  to  which  they  aim. 

As  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  pairing  method,  these  are  more  or  less  obvious  as 
listed  under  the  "difficulties".  The  additional  point  might  be  raised  that  if  the  pair 
were  one-sided,  the  "underdog"  might  object  to  the  balloting.  My  experience  has 
been  that  they  don't;  they  just  ignore  the  whole  thing  even  if  they  have  an  addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  say  "no  fair".  And  enough  private  investigation  has  often  dis- 
closed that  the  superior  one  had  many  advantages  of  a  better  home  with  larger  income, 
and  perhaps  an  apparent  higher  I.Q.  In  two  or  three  cases  it  looked  as  though  the 
former  Scouts  had  deliberately  tried  to"stuff  the  ballot  box".  While  they  could  be 
excused  from  overlooking  differences  of  intelligence,  such  a  thing  as  pairing  a  laborer's 
son  with  the  boy  from  a  lawyer's  home  seems  As  it  they  were  afraid  to  put  the  matter 
to  a  fair  test.  But  the  most  of  the  former  Scouts  like  the  most  of  the  other  people  in 
the  community  have  tried  to  be  fair  in  helping  me  with  this  Thesis. 

In  addition  to  the  reading  and  "pairing"  with  incidental  investigation  I  have 
tried  other  things,  seeking  evidence  of  whether  or  not  "Civic  Behaviors  Are  De- 
veloped through  Boy  Scout  Activities".  One  of  these  side  investigations  was  to 
mail  the  small  questionnaire  given  below  to  some  men  who,  according  to  the  records 
had  been  Scouts  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  in  1920  or  1924.  A  note  of  explanation  and  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  accompanied  each  questionnaire. 


ARE  CIVIC  BEHAVIORS  DEVELOPED  THROUGH  BOY  SCOUT  ACTIVITIES? 


Approximate  time  active  in  scouting 


Please  check  answers 


I  helped  in  the  campaign  of  the  boy  scouts  to  "get  out"  the  voters  in  192C  or  '24. 


Don't  remember- 


I  voted  in  the  presidential  election  of  1928 


Don't  remember 


I  voted  in  the  presidential  election  of  1932 


Don't  remember 


♦ 


» 
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With  the  knowledge  that  questionnaires  are  not  usually  answered  very  well,  I 
sent  out  six  of  these  in  January  as  a  feeler.  In  the  course  of  a  month,  I  received 
replies  from  two  men,  both  of  whom  checked  themselves  as  voting  when  old  enough. 
Six  more  ballots  mailed  to  different  men  brought  in  but  one  reply  in  a  month's  time. 
This  method  was  going  to  prove  that  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  the  former  Scouts 
would  answer  a  questionnaire  acknowledging  that  they  voted  at  a  big  election.  But 
since  there  was  no  proof  that  the  others  did  not  vote,  nothing  could  be  gained  by  asking 
them  to  fill  out  questionnaires.  Possibly  the  former  Scouts  thought  it  was  nobody's 
business  whether  they  voted  or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  check  voters  in  past  elections  from  voting  lists  and  records  in 
City  Halls.  Perhaps  some  future  investigator  of  Boy  Scouts  and  their  Civic 
Behaviors  will  look  into  the  matter  from  this  angle. 

Just  on  the  side, the  writer  of  this  Thesis  took  part  in  a  campaign  to  raise  money 
for  the  New  Hampshire  council.  He  wanted  to  see  how  much  citizenship  was  stressed 
in  the  literature  and  what  the  public  up  there  thought  of  the  Scout  program.  He  found 
no  mention  of  citizenship  in  the  campaign  circulars. These  folders  stressed  the  worthy  use 
of  leisure  and  also  advised  the  workers  to  be  sure  to  "dominate"  each  prospect  for  a 
donation.  It  was  not  stated  whether  "domination"  is  courtesy,  helpfulness,  bravery, 
friendliness,  kindness  or  what.  At  any  rate,  inKeene,  as  in  other  places,  the  public  was 
found  to  have  a  fine  opinion  of  Scouting. Incidentally, they  gave  very  little  money.  How- 
ever little  (or  much)  good  Scouting  may  do,  it  could  hardly  merit  any  less  support 
than  the  general  public  gives  it  at  present.  The  writer  has  also  the  advance  literature 
of  the  Quannapowitt  Council  and  Maiden  (Mass.)  district  in  their  campaign  for  funds. 
This  literature  says  nothing  about  "dominating",  but  it  does  mention  the  community 
or  Civic  service  of  the  boys  of  that  council  and  gives  many  specific  illustrations. 

These  side  activities  proved  mere  gestures  toward  answering  the  question  of 
this  Thesis.    The  author's  main  effort  has  been  with  the  pairing  method. 
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TABLE  t         SUMMARY  OF  PAIRS  PICKED  BY  EX-SCOUTS 

In  each  case  the  average  of  items  checked  on  ballot  is  given;  the  former  scout  being  first.  For  abbreviations 
t  means  tie;  s,  scout  or  former  Scout;  n,  non-Scout;  j,  a  member  of  the  jury;  in  the  columns  of  ballots,  s  or  n, 
instead  of  figures,  means  favoring  s  or  n  just  a  little. 

Where  the  same  man  is  paired  more  than  once,on  each  subsequent  comparison  hisoriginal  number  is  superior. 

Pair  com-  Win- 
pared^  Jury's  ballots  ner  Remarks  


1-1 

t,  1-2,  t 

s 

2-2 

t,t,8 

3-32 

n,  n 

n 

4-4 

l+-3+,l+-3+,2-3 

s 

j  Income  and  family  station  different.   Pair  not  fair. 

5-5 

1+  -  2+ 

s 

s 

6-6 

t 

t,  t 

t 

7-7 

t,  s 

t 

Boost  for  scouts  from  n. 

8-8 

t 

t,  t 

t 

9-9 

t,  s 

1-2 

s 

n  Boosts  sea  scouts. 

10-10 

t 

n,t 

n 

11-11 

s,  s 

8 

12n-12 

1-3, 1-3 

s 

j  Difference  of  IQ 

13-13 

s,  1-2 

s 

j  n  is  very  good  but  s  would  have  raised  his  rating 

143 -14 

t 

t 

t 

15-15 

1+  -  2+ 

s 

8 

Scouting  could  have  helped  n 

1615-16 

1-2,  1-2 

8 

17-17 

s,  s,  1-2 

8 

18-18 

t 

t,  t,  t 

J, 

t 

19-19 

s 

t,  t,  t 

J. 

t 

j  Doubts  if  scout  training  would  have  made  any  difference 

20-20 

t,  t,  t 

t 

j  s  excellent  but  not  on  account  of  scouting 

2120-21 

1-2,  s,  s 

S 

j  Scouting  could  not  have  changed 

22-22 

1+  -  2+,  s 

s,  s,  1-2,  1-3+ 

S 

2j  Refer  to  undue  home  restraint  of  n 

23-23 

n,  n 

t,  t 

n 

242 -24 

t,t,t 

t 

25-25 

t 

t,  1-2+,  S,  8 

s 

j  Environment  and  heredity  responsible  for  difference 

26-26 

t,  t 

t 

27-27 

s,  s 

8 

j  n  needed  scouting 

28-28 

1-2,  1-2 

8 

j  n  needed  scouting 

29-29 

n,  t 

n 

30-30 

s,  2-3,  1-4,  1-2 

s 

2j  s  had  superior  home  training 

31-31 

• 

M 

s 

t 
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TABLE  II.      SUMMARY  OF  PAIRS  PICKED  BY  NON-SCOUTS 

For  explanation  of  symbols  see  Table  I. 


Pair  corn- 
Dared     Their  own  ballots 

Win- 

Jurys  ballots  ner 

Remarks 

50-50 

D,  8 

8 

s 

n  Scouting  fine  thing 

51-51 

t,  t 

S 

8 

n  Approves  scout  movement  but  not  for  civic  behaviors 

52-52 

n,  n 

n 

j  Patriotism  of  s  due  to  home,  not  scouting. 

53-53 

n,t 

n,  n,  t 

n 

54-54 

s 

2+-1+ 

5515  -55 

s 

s 

I 

5615-5654 

t,  t 

t 

57-57 

1+-1+,  2-1+ 

n 

58-58 

n,  t 

n 

59-59 

n,  t 

n 

j  Early  environment  and  education  gave  n  more  vision 

60-60 

t,  n,  2-1+,  n 

n 

j  n  had  better  home  environment. 

61-61 

t,  n 

n 

62-62 

n,  n 

n 

63-63 

t,  n 

n 

64-64 

1-2+,  1-2,  1-1.5 

8 

TABLE  III.   SUMMARY  OF  PAIRS  WHERE  ONLY  1  JUROR  POSSIBLE 

For  explanation  of  symbols  see  Table  I. 
This  table  has  no  scientific  value  although  I  believe  the  juror  in  each  case  to  be  fair  and  expert.    The  men 
compared  have  become  separated  and  do  not  even  know  each  other.  This  table  may  have  some  slight 
value,  however,  in  showing  the  lack  of  certainty  as  to  whether  the  scout  training  has  obvious  effects. 


Pair  corn- 
paired 

Selected 
by 

Win- 
Juror's  bal  lot  ner 

Remarks 

a-a 

S 

1-2+ 

s 

b-b 

S 

1+-2+ 

s 

j  Scouting  would  not  have  made  any  difference 

c-c 

s 

t 

t 

d-d 

s 

3-1 

n 

j  Scout  tried  to  do  too  much.   Too  proud  of  show 

e-e 

n 

s 

s 

f-f 

n 

t 

t 

f 


1 


♦ 

t 
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TABLE  IV.         SUMMARY  OF  VOTING  ON  TRAITS 

(Pairs  picked  by  present  or  past  Scouts.  Table  I  retabulated  with  4's,  12's,  22's,  25's,  and 
30's  eliminated  on  advice  of  jury,  as  of  unequal  start). 

SCOUT  NON-SCOUT 


Traits 

OWN 
No. 
Voting 

BALLOT 

Average 

JURY'S  BALLOT 
No. 

Voting  Average 

OWN  BALLOT 
No. 

Voting  Average 

JURY'S  BALLOT 

No. 

Voting  Average 

Observance  of  law 

13 

1.307 

52 

1.048 

13 

1.308 

46 

1.304 

Interest  in  community 

11 

1.273 

53 

1.111 

13 

1.606 

51 

1.549 

Vision  beyond  U.S. 

12 

1.833 

39 

1.256 

12 

2. 

38 

1.710 

Preparedness  to  serve 

11 

1.416 

53 

1.094 

14 

1.786 

56 

1.268 

Appreciation  of  U.S. 

12 

1.455 

53 

1.075 

11 

1.455 

46 

1.304 

TABLE  V.  SUMMARY  OF  VOTING  ON  TRAITS 

(Pairs  picked  by  Non-Scouts.  Table  II  re-tabulated,  with  59's  and  60's  eliminated  on  advice 

of  the  jury  as  of  unequal  start) . 

SCOUT  NON-SCOUT 

OWN  BALLOT                JURY'S  BALLOT           OWN  BALLOT                 JURY'S  BALLOT 
No.                            No.  No.  No. 
 Traits  Voting  Avera  ge     Voting  Average  Voting  Average      Voting  Average 


Observance  of  law 

9 

1.111 

27 

1.444 

9 

1.111 

27 

1.148 

Interest  in  community 

10 

1.7 

27 

1.555 

10 

1.6 

28 

1.428 

Vision  beyond  U.S. 

9 

2.111 

18 

2 

9 

2. 

22 

1.909 

Preparedness  to  serve 

10 

1.4 

25 

1.4 

10 

1.6 

26 

1.73 

Appreciation  of  U.S. 

10 

1.2 

22 

1.5 

10 

1.3 

22 

1.545 

TABLE  VI.  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

Number  of  pairs  picked  by  ex- Scouts  that  seem  to  have  had  an  even  start  -  26 

Number  of  these  pairs  which  ballots  rate  as  a  tie            -  9 

Number  of  these  pairs  where  former  Scout  is  rated  higher  13 

Number  of  these  pairs  where  non-Scout  is  rated  higher  4 

Number  of  pairs  picked  by  non-Scouts  that  seem  to  have  had  an  even  start      -  13 

Number  of  these  pairs  which  ballots  rate  as  a  tie             -  1 

Number  of  these  pairs  where  former  Scout  is  rated  higher       -  4 

Number  of  these  pairs  where  non-Scout  is  rated  higher       -  7 

Number  of  pairs  where  ballots  did  not  correlate              -  1 

Number  of  pairs  whose  Scout  activity  was  under  a  first  class  council       -  19 

1  Number  of  these  pairs  which  ballots  rate  as  a  tie           -  10 

2  Number  of  these  pairs  where  former  Scout  is  rated  higher  8 

3  Number  of  these  pairs  where  non-Scout  is  rated  higher         -  1 

Number  of  pairs  whose  Scout  activity  was  not  under  first  class  council  1.9 

4  Number  of  these  pairs  where  former  Scout  is  rated  higher  9 

5  Number  of  these  pairs  where  non-Scout  is  rated  higher          -  J.U 


On  the  Traits  where  ex-Scouts  picked  the  pairs  the  former  Scouts  averaged  higher  in 
everything  with  no  characteristics  particularly  outstanding. 

Where  non- Scouts  picked  the  pairs  but  little  difference  is  disclosed  in  the  average  of 
the  ballots  on  the  various  traits. 


1  9  of  these  picked  by  former  Scouts  4     7  of  these  picked  by  former  Scout? 

2  6  "     "        "        "       "  "  5     3  "      »         "        «  " 

3  Picked  by  former  Scout 
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Interpretations 

In  Tables  I  and  II  there  are  39 "fair "pairs  on  whom  two  or  more  ballots  including 
their  own  have  been  received.  In  many  cases  three  or  four  ballots  have  been  tabulated 
for  each  pair.  With  one  exception,  the  votes  on  each  man  are  either  a  tie  or  entirely 
in  favor  of  one  candidate.  Neither  the  "jury'"  nor  the  men  themselves  have  contra- 
dictory opinions  as  to  which  is  the  better  man,  except  that  many  of  them  are  cautious 
and  call  it  a  tie,  leaving  another  "juror"  to  decide  which  rates  higher. 

The  one  outstanding  contradiction  is  number  54-54.  That  may  be  partially 
explained  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  pair  was  an  unemployed  athlete  who  was  some- 
somewhat  discouraged,  and  therefore  gave  the  former  Scout,  who  had  a  good  position, 
a  much  better  rating  than  himself.  The  "juror",  on  the  other  hand,  admired  the 
athlete  two  to  one  over  the  former  Scout.  He  explained  his  marking  of  the  item 
"Vision  beyond  U.S."  by  saying  that  the  athlete  from  competing  with  Germans, 
Finns,  Canadians  and  others,  had  acquired  much  more  of  this  virtue  than  the 
ex-Scout  had  from  reading  about  international  jamborees. 

As  the  balloting  continued,  from  time  to  time,  one  or  more  of  the  "jury"  would 
call  attention  to  some  pair  not  having  the  same  opportunities  to  begin  with.  These  pairs 
were  left  in  the  chart  with  the  reason  for  the  inequality  listed  under  "Remarks".  They 
are  not  counted  in  the  summary  in  Table  VI. 

Under  "Remarks"  is  listed  any  other  information  which  is  somewhat 
connected  with  this  Thesis.  Several  people,  including  non-Scouts,  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  down  a  good  word  for  the  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  number 
51,  a  man  of  35  years  or  more,  after  talking  with  his  paired  mate,  a  former  Scout, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  movement  has  its  values,  but  not  for  Civic  Behaviors. 
His  opinion  is,  of  course,  subjective,  but  was  given  after  a  week's  consideration. 

In  rating  the  winner  from  the  ballots  cast,  I  have  considered  a  tie  broken  by 
one  of  the"jury"as  sufficient  evidence  to  give  a  decision.  In  case  the"jury"all  call  it  a 
tie,  I  require  the  ballots  of  the  pair  to  agree  with  each  other  for  a  choice.  This  happened 
with  number  23-23.  When  only  one  of  the  interested  parties  votes  against  a  tie  as  in 
7-7,  it  is  called  a  tie.  One  of  the  candidates  in  number  50-50  marked  himself  a  tie, 
except  for  one  point  on  one  item.  As  the  decision  went  the  other  way  on  the  other 
two  ballots,  it  seemed  fair  to  overlook  this  minute  contradiction. 

On  the  surface, Tables  I  and  II  make  it  look  as  though  the  one  picking  the  pairs 
was  a  big  factor  in  deciding  who  came  out  ahead.  But  the  "jurors"  each  had  an 
opportunity  to  call  attention  to  unequal  opportunities  of  any  of  the  pairs,  and  did  so 
only  in  a  . few  cases.  It  happens  that  most  of  the  ones  who  picked  Table  I  live  under 
a  first  class  council,  and  those  who  picked  Table  II  live  in  scattering  places.  This  is 
because  it  was  easier  to  find  former  Scouts  to  cooperate  in  picking  pairs  where  there 
was  a  first  class  council,  and  my  various  acquaintances  who  picked  Tables  II  live  in 
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Interpretations  (Continued) 

scattering  places.  The  pairs  live  in  the  following  places  in  Massachusetts:  Maiden, 
Melrose,  Arlington,  Woburn,  Framingham,  Marlboro,  Lynn,  Ashland,  Athol  and 
North  Adams;  and  in  Portsmouth  and  Newport,  N.H.  When  the  young  men 
being  tested  were  Scouts  the  only  ones  of  these  places  which  were  under  first  class 
council  were  Maiden,  Lynn,  Framingham,  Ashland  and  Marlboro,  Mass.  Table  VI 
shows  how  much  better  the  Scouts  rate  in  Civic  Behaviors  when  their  activity  was 
under  a  first  class  council.  The  standing  is  8  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Scouts,  with  10  ties. 
Where  there  was  no  first  class  council  there  are  just  as  many  non-Scouts  rated  high  in 
Civic  Behaviors  as  there  are  Scouts. 

Very  little  explaining  needs  to  be  done  for  Tables  IV  and  V  aside  from  that 
given  in  Table  VI.  The  number  skipping  "Vision  beyond  U.S."  gives  the  impression 
that  the  item  is  not  so  clear  as  the  others.  As  a  general  thing,  the  pairs  rate  them- 
selves lower  than  the  "jury"  but  pick  the  same  "winner".  In  both  tables  the  ballots 
have  given  the  former  Scout  a  slight  preference  in  regard  to  "Preparedness"  and 
"Appreciation".  "Vision"  is  rated  the  lowest  of  any  item  for  both  Scouts  and  non- 
Scouts. 

Of  the  ten  "jury"  comparisons  in  Tables  V  and  VI  the  former  Scoits  are  ahead 
in  seven.  So  mathematically,  looking  at  both  Tables  IV  and  V  the  former  Scouts  of 
two  or  more  years'  activity  do  rate  slightly  higher  in  Civic  Behaviors  than  non- Scouts 
of  the  same  opportunities.  However,  this  advantage  is  not  unanimous  for  all  items 
in  both  tables,  nor  conclusive  on  any  item. 
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Conclusions 

Basing  my  conclusions  not  on  reading,  nor  on  the  testimony  of  former  Scouts, 
but  on  the  results'  of  my  investigations,  I  have  decided  that  Boy  Scout  Activities  are  a 
gesture  toward  developing  Civic  Behaviors,  particularly  if  carried  on  under  a  first  class 
council.  While  in  a  large  number  of  cases  Scouting  did  not  make  any  noticeable  im- 
provement, yet,  after  eliminating  the  ties,  in  a  majority  of  the  comparisons  made  the 
former  Scouts  are  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  them  much  more  active  as 
citizens.  Although  we  have  no  way  of  measuring  the  innate  or  already  acquired 
qualities  at  the  age  of  12,  that  would  tend  to  make  better  citizens;  yet,  since  only  a 
fraction  of  the  boys  ever  become  Scouts  at  all,  and  since  these  are  not  selected;  they 
just  join  if  their  parents  or  chums  ask  them,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  movement  would  enroll  so  large  a  percentage  of  those  with  embryonic  Civic 
Behaviors  as  the  balloting  credited  to  Scouting  in  the  investigation. 

We  have  to  consider,  of  course,  whether  two  years  of  Scouting  does  not  elimin- 
ate the  least  active  and  the  least  appreciative  of  the  potential  citizens.  This  factor  is 
somewhat  offset  by  having  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent  and  energetic  drop  out  be- 
cause the  Scoutmaster  doesn't  know  how  to  arrange  a  program  that  will  challenge 
them. 

My  investigations  have  not  shown  that  Scouting  is  any  outstanding  solution  of 
the  problem  of  making  better  citizens.  They  have  shown  that  it  is  a  worthy  move  in 
that  direction.  This  Thesis  is  not  concerned  with  the  character  building  phases  of  the 
movement  (except  obedience  to  law) .  Several  people  have  written  that  chai'acter  is 
what  Scouting  builds  and  not  Citizenship,  except  in  so  far  as  character  is  the  basis  of 
Civic  Behaviors.  They  have  rather  implied  that  since  this  gain  is  intangible  it  can 
not  be  measured  and  is  to  be  discerned  only  on  special  occasions.  Such  blind 
loyalty  is  not  scientific !  Besides  the  citizenship  and  character  phases  of  Scouting 
there  are  social  and  recreational  values  in  the  game  which  might  truly  be  proven  by 
asking  enough  wiio  have  been  Scouts  and  by  watching  them  take  part.  This  Thesis 
is  not  concerned  with  whether  Scouting  has  other  values  than  Civic  Behaviors,  but 
it  seems  in  order  to  mention  that  such  is  probably  the  case. 

If  the  Scout  movement  is  a  gesture  toward  making  better  Civic  Behaviors,  what 
of  it?  How  does  this  gesture  compare  with  what  the  schools,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the 
churches,  boys'  clubs,  etc.,  are  doing"?  Can  the  movement  be  made  more  than  a 
gesture"?  How?  Is  trying  to  bring  more  boys  under  the  influence  of  the  movement 
worthwhile"?  If  so,  how  shall  it  be  done?  How  far  shall  the  "service"  argument  be 
used  for  inveighling  young  men  into  taking  troops?  And  what  should  be  done  about 
printed  material  exaggerating  the  citizenship  values  of  Scouting? 

To  adequately  compare  Scouting's  gestures  toward  citizenship  training  with  the 
efforts  of  other  agencies,  would  be  impossible   in    one    Thesis.      Suffice    it  to 
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Conclusions  (Continued) 

say  that  the  sum  total  of  all  the  gestures  and  accomplishments  in  that  direction  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

Can  that  aim  of  Boy  Scout  Activities  which  has  to  do  with  developing  Civic 
Behaviors  be  made  more  than  a  gesture  by  changing  the  program  or  administration 
of  the  movement?  That  is  a  pretty  big  question  for  one  man, after  all  of  the  thousands 
who  have  made  Scouting  what  it  is  have  done  their  best  with  such  slight  results. 
However,  my  recommendations  with  fall  under  three  heads:  how  to  reach  the  boys 
at  the  right  time;  how  to  get  the  most  interest  in  community  work;  and  several  things 
about  the  leaders. 

If,  as  authorities  and  experience  seem  to  indicate,  Civic  Behaviors  are  pretty  well 
started  before  the  age  of  12,  the  Cub  Scouts  for  boys  of  pre- Scout  age  would  appear  to 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  These  are  being  organized  more  and  more,  and  I  hope 
that  in  the  next  decade  or  two,  tests  will  be  devised  to  show  for  sure,  whether  the  Cub 
Scouts  develop  Citizenship  traits. 

In  regard  to  community  interest  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  secure  leaders, 
who  by  their  personality  and  enthusiasm,  and  not  by  disguised  bribery  and  by  a  play 
on  rivalry,  can  get  Scouts  to  do  community  "good  turns".  I  am  sure  that  I  never 
was  that  kind,  and  have  to  think  hard  to  visualize  anyone  who  was.  Since  both  boys 
and  leaders  are  just  fair  samples  of  American  males,  and  since  the  American  way  is 
not  something  for  nothing,  but  business;  why  not  put  community  good  deeds  on  a 
business  basis  and  pay  the  Scouts  and  leaders  for  the  work  they  do,  requiring  them  to 
give  proper  results  for  the  pay?  If  this  is  child  labor  does  the  fact  that  the  boys  do 
the  work  for  nothing  make  any  it  less  so? 

Another  recommendation  for  improving  the  Citizenship  results  of  the  BoyScouts 
would  be  for  the  leaders  to  be  careful  lest  the  difference  between  the  printed  Scout  laws 
and  their  practical  observance  by  the  boys  was  so  noticeable  that  it  made  for  a  general 
cynical  attitude  towards  all  laws.  Then  there  is  of  course  the  danger  that  the  routine 
saluting  of  the  flag,  and  learning  its  history,  will  become  a  burden  and  make  for 
less  appreciation  of  one's  country.  Any  finally  I  would  recommend  that  after  a  man 
has  served  as  Scoutmaster  for  about  three  years  he  be  expected  and  encouraged  to  take 
a  less  active  part  in  the  movement,  rather  than  ceoxed  to  stay.  Theie  is  grave  danger 
that  his  own  duties  and  privileges  as  a  citizen  will  not  be  held  in  proper  perspective 
and  proportion  if  he  has  to  put  so  much  time,  thought  and  emotion  into  Scouting. 
This  factor  of  the  effect  of  Scouting  on  the  Civic  Behaviors  of  the  leaders  is  well  worth 
considering.   For  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  leaders,  many  serving  for  years. 

So,  to  summarize  my  suggestions  for  making  more  than  a  gesture  to  Citizenship 
of  Scouting:  emphasise  the  pre-scout  activities;  pay  for  work  in  a  business-like  way; 
and  ask  volunteer  leaders  to  use  more  alert  common  sense. 
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Conclusion^  (Continued) 

Is  it  worthwhile  trying  to  get  more  boys  under  the  influence  of  the  movement? 
Certainly,  both  by  enrolling  more  in  those  troops  not  already  full,  and  by  establishing 
new  troops  where  conditions  justify  it.  Scouting  is  a  fine  thing,  and  should  be  en- 
larged without  interfering  with  other  equally  good  things.  Both  parents  and  teachers 
should  check  carefully  on  each  boy's  time  and  activities  and  those  without  time  for 
Scouting  urged  to  stay  out,  for  who  will  be  able  to  tell  15  years  from  now  who  has 
been  a  Scout  and  who  has  not?  Such  is  the  independence  of  youth  that  a  little  adult 
adviee  against  a  thing  often  makes  it  more  popular,  so  the  advice  to  some  busy  young- 
sters not  to  undertake  Boy  Scout  activities  might  make  more  want  to  join, and  of  course 
I  do  not  recommend  forbidding  anyone. 

As  to  the  forming  of  new  troops,  that  also  should  be  done  with  a  little  common 
sense.  Why  not  make  a  survey  of  a  community  and  find  out  how  many  boys  of  Scout 
age  there  are  who  have  the  time  and  probable  interest  to  stay  in  Scouting  before  start- 
ing a  troop?  It  6eems  absurd  to  blindly  boost  and  organize  anywhere  that  you  can 
find  leaders  when  the  permanent  values  of  Scouting  are  hard  to  prove,  and  the  hard 
work  to  leaders  is  evident. 

How  shall  the  boys  be  brought  into  the  movement  after  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  there  are  some  in  the  community  with  the  time  and  embryonic  interest?  At  present 
it  is  largely  a  case  of  companions  bringing  other  boys  into  something  that  is  very  fav- 
orably known.  I  have  no  suggestions  for  improving  this  technique.  My  suggestions 
have  to  do  with  keeping  the  boys  in  Scouting  longer.  That  would  give  more  oppor- 
tunity for  the  various  uplifting  gestures  to  get  in  their  good  work.  My  idea  of  paying 
for  community  "good  turns"  would  help.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  help  to  Scouting, 
if  by  more  education  and  publicity  it  could  be  impressed  on  Scouters  throughout  the 
country  that  the  program  is  an  elastic  one,  with  rights  of  adjustment  according  to 
individual  and  group  needs,  as  wrell  as  the  capabilities  of  the  leader.  This  reasonable 
attitude  is  spreading  I  think,  and  is  further  strengthened  by  the  finding  of  this  Thesis 
that  one  of  the  three  major  aims  of  Scouting — Citizenship,  is  only  a  gesture.  In  that 
case  anyone  with  any  sense  would  agree  that  the  exact  program  is  not  worth  quarreling 
about.  However,  in  the  past  it  has  happened  too  often,  even  if  nine  out  of  ten  com- 
missioners, deputies  and  executives  were  reasonable,  that  a  wrench  has  been  thrown 
in  the  machinery  of  a  live  happy  group  of  boys  and  their  leader  by  some  dogmatic 
higher-up.  Several  have  said  "a  little  authority  bothers  some  people  an  awful  lot." 
There  is  some  explanation  of  their  bothersomness  in  this,  but  I  have  an  illustration 
that  explains  the  point  for  more  cases. 

X  accepts  a  position  to  sort  of  look  after  several  troops.  His  friends  and  he  are 
agreed  that  he  is  a  "he-man".  Of  course  he  smokes,  probably  likes  his  beer,  cusses 
when  he  has  to,  believes  in  the  church,  but  goes  very  seldom.  In  all  his  life  he  has 
been  elastic  in  his  morals  and  way  of  living.  He  has  never  tried  to  be  conscientious  in 
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Conclusions  (Continued) 

anything,  so  does  not  know  from  experience  the  necessity  for  elasticity.  Now  Mr.  X 
is  decided  from  what  he  has  heard  that  Scouting  is  the  very  best  thing  ever  invented 
for  boys.  He  is  determined  that  in  this  one  activity,  everyone  shall  be  conscientious 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  program.  Anyone  who  doesn't  like  to  wig-wag  should  be 
made  to  thrill  at  the  mention  of  it.  Courteous  Scouts  call  Mr.  X  a  "pain  in  the  neck". 
We  of  less  reserve  call  him  a  pain  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  But  the  point  is, 
to  keep  boys  happy  and  active  in  Scouting  all  the  Mr.  X's  should  be  either  sat  on  or 
encouraged  to  gain  some  experience  running  a  troop  themselves. 

Now  as  to  the  pleas  put  forth  in  asking  young  men  to  become  Scouters,  perhaps 
these  will  become  less  urgent  as  more  and  more  Scouts  grow  up  into  Scouters  and 
young  men  teachers  are  hired  with  the  understanding  that  they  shall  also  do  Scout 
work.  It  seems  only  fair  that  all  these  young  men  should  fully  realize  that  the  "ser- 
vice" part  of  Scouting  remains  to  be  proven  any  more  than  a  gesture,  and  that  while 
its  recreational  and  social  values  are  great  and  fascinating,  this  very  fascination  has  a 
grave  danger  that  the  following  incidents  will  illustrate. 

A  man  after  running  a  troop,  for  better  or  worse,  with  wonderful  cooperation 
from  his  patrol  leaders  and  none  from  his  troop  committee,  got  married  and  moved  to 
another  town.  In  a  few  months  the  Scout  commissioner  of  the  new  city  came  seeking 
his  leadership  for  a  troop  for  which  he  had  a  meeting  place.  The  man  said  frankly 
that  he  enjoyed  the  game,  and  had  always  financed  his  troop  above  the  boys'  dues  from 
his  own  pocket, besides  helping  National  headquarters  keep  going  with  a  dollar  a  year. 
He  further  stated  that  the  proposed  meeting  place  was  a  church  with  many  expensive 
and  fragile  lights  and  windows;  also  lots  of  live  petty  organizations  which  would  fre- 
quently interfere  with  the  regular  meeting  night.  But  he  said  that  he  was  willing  to 
put  up  with  the  meeting  place,  and  would  give  several  nights  a  week  to  the  boys,  but 
since  he  was  now  married,  he  would  be  unable  to  finance  the  troop  himself.  He  told 
the  commissioner  that  if  he  would  get  a  troop  committee  who  would  guarantee  from 
.$100  to  $150  per  year  for  motivation  and  incidental  expenses  he'd  take  the  troop.  The 
commissioner  went  away  exceedingly  sorrowful  for  it  is  not  the  way  of  his  kind  to  be 
businesslike  in  Scouting  except  in  raising  money  for  headquarters. 

During  the  depression  of  1914  two  men  were  working  in  a  shop.  Because  of 
hard  times  they  fired  the  less  capable  one.  The  better  man  soon  became  fascinated 
with  Scouting  and  put  his  heart  into  it  for  a  generation.  In  1934  the  "fired"  man 
without  Scouting  was  earning  $3500  per  year;  the  capable  one,  and  a  Scouter,  $1700. 

In  1915  two  men,  A  and  B,  ran  neighboring  troops.  Both  were  doing  well  but 
one  night  a  big  "courteous"  Scout  gave  B  a  black  eye.  He  at  once  transferred  his 
affections  to  business  ;  A  continuing  in  Scouting  for  years.  Eighteen  years  later  B  lived 
in  a  mansion  and  his  wife  wintered  in  Bermuda;  A  and  his  wife  shivered  in  Maine. 

So  young  men  should  be  told  the  truth  about  Scouting  and  advised  to  have 
a  sense  of  proportion,  enjoy  the  game,  and  laugh  at  a  lot  they  read  inflating  Scouting. 
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Summary 

By  Civic  Behaviors  is  meant  the  way  in  which  people  act  in  large  group  relation- 
ships. This  is  different  from  behaviors  in  family  or  other  small  groups,  which  often  work 
for  the  good  of  their  own  members,  regardless  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  nation  and 
world.  Civic  Behaviors  have  to  do  with  obeying  the  laws,  helping  the  community, 
having  few  national  or  other  prejudices,  yet  appreciating  one's  own  country  and  get- 
ting prepared  to  serve  it. 

By  Boy  Scout  Activities  are  meant  all  the  various  community,  recreational,  and 
educational  phases  of  the  program.  According  to  scores  of  magazine  articles  and  the 
official  Boy  Scout  handbook  as  well  as  the  charters  granted  annually  to  the  troops, 
one  objective  of  the  movement  is  Citizenship.  Citizenship  has  many  definitions,  but 
certainly  includes  Civic  Behaviors. 

At  the  outset, the  writer  of  this  Thesis  was  skeptical  of  all  the  glowing  things  he 
had  heard  and  read  about  the  Boy  Scouts.  His  long  but  narrow  practical  experience  with 
Scouting  left  him  in  doubt  as  to  the  Citizenship  value  of  the  movement  to  boys  and 
leaders.  However,  in  this  Thesis  he  has  tried  to  answer  the  question,  "Are  Civic 
Behaviors  Developed  Through  Boy  Scout  Activities?"  He  has  read  rather  extensively 
along  this  line,  he  has  discussed  the  matter  with  various  former  Scouts,  and  has  tried 
other  minor  schemes.  But  his  chief  method  of  attacking  the  "problem"  has  been  the 
"pairing  method". 

With  the  "pairing  method"  I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  pairs  and  the 
"jury".  By  the  aid  of  fomier  Scouts,  Y.M.C.A.  Secretaries,  athletes  and  other  friends 
I  secured  about  50  pairs  in  a  dozen  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. Nearly  everyone  was  courteous  and  helpful  and  tried  to  be  fair.  In  one  or  two 
cases  someone  connected  wtth  the  Scouts  tried  to  "stuff  the  ballot  box"  with  faked 
names  listing  former  Scouts  much  better  in  comparison  than  in  any  case  found  in  real 
life.  In  several  cases  the  pair  was  found  to  be  unintentionally  unfair  before  going  to 
the  "jury".  Personal  visits  and  remarks  by  those  who  knew  the  pair  sometimes 
showed  a  difference  of  IQ  or  of  home  conditions  which  removed  them  from  the  con- 
clusions. 

After  removing  the  pairs  unequal  because  of  obvious  factors  other  than  Scouting, 
there  still  remains  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  there  were  many  factors  of  vitality 
and  attitudes  either  inherited  or  else  acquired  before  the  age  of  12.  This  variable  I 
have  no  means  of  measuring.  If  traits  of  citizenship  are  determined  before  the  age  of 
12,  then  Scouting  can  do  nothing  along  this  line  for  they  take  in  boys  only  at  that  age, 
or  older.  I  will  assume,  however,  that  such  is'not  necessarily  the  case.  Then,  since 
men  with  two  or  more  years  of  active  Scouting  tend  to  rate  higher  in  Citizenship  traits 
than  those  with  no  such  work,  I  conclude  that  the  movement  does  help.  But  since 
the  non-Scout  sometimes  rates  higher  in  the  opinion  of  the  "jury"  and  since  the 
average  rating  of  the  Scouts  is  so  little  higher  than  that  of  the  non- Scouts,  I  conclude 
that  Boy  Scout  Activities  rate  merely  as  a  gesture  toward  developing  Civic  Behaviors. 
These  gestures  were  almost  negligble  when  the  Scouting  was  not  done  under  a  first 
class  council.  From  these  conclusions  and  from  my  practical  experience  with  Scouting 
I  have  presumed  to  make  a  few  recommendations  for  the  good  of  the  movement. 

Boston  University 
School  ol'  Education 
"S^J:  Library 
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March,  '21,  pp.  172-3. 
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pp.  495-8. 

Student  government  gives  training  for  citizenship  only  to  a  few.  Make  child  feel  he  has  a  voice  in  his 
own  destiny. 

Roy  Winthrop  Hatch,  "Training  in  Citizenship"  N.Y.,  Scribner,  '26,  pp.  2+45. 
Citizenship  is  to  be  of  use  to  one's  community.    It  is  to  work  for  good  of  the  group. 

James  E.  West,  "Training  Young  America  for  Citizenship,"    Playground,  XVII, 

April,  '23,  pp.  18-20. 
1st  good  health  is  needed,  then  the  right  attitude  of  mind,  etc.   Boy  Scouts  contribute  a  little. 

"What  Adolescents  Want,"  Parent's  Magazine,  VII,  Dec.  '32,  pp.  14  15. 
Some  respect  of  personality  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  best  side. 

A.  M.  Owsely,  "What  Constitutes  American  Citizenship?"  Nat.  Educ.  Ass'n,  '23, 
pp.  900-3. 

The  American  Legion  is  back  of  education  which  helps  for  citizenship. 

Ratha  E.  Breeze,  "What  Constitutes  Good  Citizenship?"  School  Review,  XXXII, 

Sept.,  '24,  pp.  534-6. 
As  determined  by  questionnaires,  good  citizen  should  be  honest,  industrious  and  obedient  of  laws. 

E.  D.  Mead,  "Who  Are  Bad  Citizens?"  Nation,  CXXIX,  July  31,  '29,  pp.  117-18. 
Those  wfio  lack  backbone  and  independence.   Those  who  always  support  the  government. 

John  A.  Nietz,  "With  What  is  Good  Citizenship  Concerned?"  Education ,  L,  Sept., 
'29,  pp.  11-16. 

There  are  two  views:  the  duty  to  the  state,  and  the  qualities  of  a  good  man.  Civic  qualities  denote 
those  elements  of  social  behaviors  having  to  do  with  large  group  relationships. 

Concerning  the  History  op  Boy  Scouts 

"Boy's  a  Boy  for  a'That,"  Outlook,  CX,May  5,  '15,  pp.  5-6. 
Beginnings  of  Boy  Scout  movement  in  the  Philippines,  its  success  and  activities. 

Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld,  "Boy  Scouts,"  Outlook,  XCV,  July  23,  '10,  pp.  617-20. 
Telia  of  the  origin  of  Boy  Scouts  in  So.  Africa.   Makes  unreasonable  claims  for  movement,  see  p.  17. 
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Appleton  Morgan,  "Boy  Scouts  and  the  Franconia  Stories,"  Outlook,  XCVI,  Sept. 
10,  '10,  p.  88. 

Earliest  idea  of  using  boys'  energies  for  constructive,  not  destructive  things  in  "Franconia  Stories,"  by 
Jacob  Abbott. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  "Boy  Scouts  in  America,"  Outlook,  XCV,  July  23,  '10, 
pp.  630-5. 

British  in  India  and  Romans  everywhere  controlled  savages  through  their  own  chiefs.    The  Wood- 
craft League,  a  predecessor  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  as  well  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  leads  boys  that  way. 

E.  Young,  "Boy  Scout  Movement,"  Living  Age,  CCXC,  July  8,  '16,  pp.  94-104. 
History  and  description  of  the  movement,with  boosts.  Speaks  of  boys  writing  out  good  turns.unsigned- 

W.  C.  Price,  "Boy  Scout  Movement,"  19th  Century,  LXX,  July,  '11,  pp.  135-44. 
Gives  history  of  the  movement  and  claims  that  it  fills  a  gap  in  the  educational  system. 

"Boy  Scouts  of  France,"  Outlook,  CHI,  April  5,  '13,  p.  747. 

Scouts  in  France  are  called  eclaireurs.    They  are  pledged  to  extol  the  good  in  French  public  life. 

W.  H.  Sherman,  "Boy  Scouts  300,000  Strong,"  World's  Work,  XXII,  Sept.,  '11, 
pp.  14859-72. 

Describes  the  activities  and  growth  of  the  movement.    Claims  the  boys  try  to  live  up  to  the  oath. 

W.  C.  Price,  "Development  of  the  Boy  Scout  Movement,"  Living  Age,  CCLXXXII, 

Aug.  29,  '14,  pp.  520-9. 
Praises  Scouting  as  developing  a  boys'  hobbies  and  handicraft  ability.    Claims  Scouting  is  an  aid  to 
the  schoolmaster  and  one  of  the  most  potential  and  significant  developments  of  20th  century. 

S.S.  Baker,  "Growing  Up  and  Out,"  Good  Housekeeping,  LXXXII,  Feb.  '26,  p.  82. 
Extent  of  movement.    None  of  two  millions  who  have  been  scouts  have  ever  been  before  courts  for 

serious  delinquencies.    (I  know  of  some.    See  also  their  own  leaflet  "Conduct  Habits  of  Boy 

Scouts,"  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  N.Y.,  1931.) 

"Meaning  of  the  Boy  Scouts,"  Lit.  Dig.,  XLIV,  Jan.  27,  '12,  p.  175. 
History  and  extent  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  world  to  1912.   Scouts  financially  helped  by  government  in 
Germany. 

Dan  Beard,  "Origin  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,"  Outlook,  XCV,  July  23,  '10, 
pp.  696-7. 

Originator  of  the  Boy  Scouts  not  Ernest  Seton  Thompson  or  Baden  Powell  but  Dan  Beard,  who,  years 
before  1910,  organized  "Sons  of  Daniel  Boone,"  later  called  "Boy  Pioneers  of  America." 

"Scout  Idea,"  Outlook,  XCV,  July  23,  '10,  pp.  607-8. 

Outlook  hopes  disputes  over  who  founded  Boy  Scouts  will  mean  good  publicity  for  this  worthwhile 
movement  which  recognizes  that  human  creature  needs  guidance, not  repression. 

M.  M.  Stearns,  "Scout  Magic,"  Ladies  Home  Journal,  XLIV,  June,  '27,  p.  30. 
History  and  aims  of  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  Cites  two  boys  as  illustrations  of  magic  Scouting  has  done. 

Baden-Powell,  "The  Boy  Scout  Movement,"  Outlook,  C,  Feb.  24,  '12,  pp.  379-80. 
Is  not  military,  as  individual  character  and  initiative  are  developed.    Tells  of  its  purpose  and  oath 
and  laws.    Gives  stories  to  illustrate  that  right  qualities  are  being  developed. 


Concerning  the  Activities  op  Boy  Scouts 

"Boy  Scout  Boom  in  the  Orient,"  Lit.  Dig.  XC,  Aug.  28,  '26,  p.  17. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  movement  leads  Japanese  Boy  Scouts  to  invite  Chinese  to  visit  them.     Hope  to 
make  better  relations  of  the  countries.   (This  was  before  Shanghai  and  Manchuria  affairs.) 

"Boy  Scout  Movement,"  Outlook,  C,  Feb.  24,  '12,  pp.  379-80. 

Established  that  Boy  Scout  movement  is  admirable  organization  for  leading  and  training  boys  out- 
side of  recognized  educational  agencies. 

Jacob  A.  Riis,  "Boy  Scouts,"  Outlook,  CV,  Oct.  25,  '13,  pp.  412-21. 

Claims  Boy  Scouts  direct  the  primitive  instincts  of  boys  to  useful  channels.    Tells  of  good  turns. 

"Boy  Scouts  after  Four  Years,"  World's  Work,  XXVIII,  July,  '14,  pp.  261-2. 
They  are  gangs  under  grown  men.   Their  community  work  is  well  spoken  of. 
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"Boy  Scouts  in  War  Times/1  Living  Age,  CCLXXXIV,  March  13,  '15,  pp.  650-9. 
Lots  of  things  they  did  for  their  various  countries  related. 

Dan  Beard,  "Boy  Scouts  of  America,"  Review  of  Reviews, XLIV, Oct.  '11,  pp.  429-38. 
Tells  of  a  heroic  rescue  by  a  Scout.   Also, of  the  appeal  of  Scouting  to  boys. 

R.  D.  Paine,  "Boy  Scouts  of  England,"  Colliers,  XLV,  July  16,  '10,  pp.  18-9. 
They  make  play  of  work,  and  money  is  easily  raised  in  England  for  the  movement. 

"Boy  Scouts  of  England,"  Outlook,  XCV,  May  21,  '10,  pp.  102-3. 

Describes  Boy  Scout  movement  as  a  most  interesting  one  for  training  the  youth  of  the  country. 

"Boy  Scouts  to  Aid  in  Fire  Prevention,"  American  City,  VII,  Sept.  '10,  p,  273. 
Boy  Scouts  at  that  time,  as  now,  were  taught  what  to  do  in  case  of  fire  and  how  to  prevent  fire. 

James  E.  West,  "Boys  Who  Are  Boy  Scouts,"  Nat.  Educ.  Ass'n  Journal,  XII,  Feb. 
'23,  pp.  45-7. 

A  big  boost  for  Scouting,  telling  of  its  scope,  activities  and  successes. 

"Boys  Who  Befriend  the  Forest,"  Lit.  Dig..  LXXXVIII,  Feb.  6,  '26,  pp.  68-9. 
Boy  Scouts  have  planted  thousands  of  trees,  helped  save  birds  and  flowers,  and  even  been  registered 
as  guides  in  Penn. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  "Doers  of  the  Word,"  No.  American,  CCXXV,  March  '28, 
pp.  291-5. 

Boy  Scouts  supply  wholesome  and  attractive  play,  including  camping.  Reviews  their  good  turns. 

George  Gladden,  "Educational  Aspects  of  Scouting,"  Rev,  of  Rev.  LXVI,  July,  '22, 
pp.  70-2. 

Selected  boys  make  long  trip  by  motor  trucks  through  the  west. 

A.  Perry,  "Half  a  Million  Scouts,"  Independent,  XCVII,  Feb.  22,  '19,  p.  255. 
Reviews  war  time  activities  and  helps  of  the  Boy  Scouts  to  the  government. 

T.W. Burgess, "Making  Men  of  Them,"  Good  Housekeeping,"LIX,July,  '14, pp. 3-12, 
Described  as  just  the  thing  for  a  boy  as  he  cuts  apron  strings.  Speaks  of  their  community  good  turns. 

J.  B.  Ames,  "Manhood  of  Tomorrow,"  St.  Nicholas,  L,  Feb.  '23,  pp.  348-51. 
Descriptive  and  praising  of  Scouts. 

"Nation  Builders,"  Outing,  LXXII,  May,  '18,  pp.  120-4. 

Scouts'  good  turns  and  laws  described;  also  their  requirements  for  advancing.  Appeals  for  support. 

A.  Piper,  "New  Moral  Force,"  Outlook,  CXXI,  Feb.  ]2,  '19,  pp.  265-6. 

Claims  Scouting  is  applied  religion,  positive,  not  negative  or  sissilied.  Describes  some  good  turns. 

"Our  Wonderful  Boy  Scouts,"  St.  Nicholas,  XLVI,  June,  '19,  pp.  710-11. 
Tells  of  war  record  of  Scouts  and  speaks  of  the  half  million  leaders,  only  250  of  whom  are  paid. 

"Peace  Scouts  in  War  Time,"  Lit.  Dig.,  L,  Feb.  20,  '15,  p.  398. 

Although  Scouts  are  a  peace  time  movement,  they  are  of  great  use  in  war  in  England.  Activities. 

W.  C.  Price,  "Practical  Utility  of  the  Boy  Scouts  during  the  War,"  19th  Century, 

LXXVI.  Sept.,  '14,  pp.  691-701. 
Useful  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts  during  the  war  described  in  detail. 

"Roman  Catholics  and  the  Boy  Scouts,"  Outlook,  CII,  Sept.  21,  '12,  pp.  99-100. 
Catholic  leaders  of  America  and  England  say  Boy  Scouts  teach  natural  virtues  in  an  attractive  way 

E.  P.  Powell,  "Scouting,"  Independent,  LXXI,  July  13,  '11,  pp.  84-7. 
States  that  Scouting  is  or  should  be  a  new  way  of  teaching  the  gospel  of  life. 

L.  W.  Barclay,  "Scouting  Education,"  Educ.  Review,  LXV,  April,  '23,  pp.  205-8. 
Lots  of  high  sounding,  general  statements  about  the  benefits  of  Scouting. 

George  Gladden,  "Some  Practical  Aspects  of  Scouting,"  Century,  XCIX,  Feb.  '20, 
pp.  573-5. 

Good  turns  of  Boy  Scouts  for  one  year  in  U.S.:  acts  of  courtesy,  1514;  acts  of  practical  1st  aid,  253S 
cases;  distinctive  service  to  community,  6020  cases. 
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"The  Good  Turn  Test/'  N.Y.,  B.S.of  A.  Service  Library,  Series  B,  No.  5,  '28. 
Leaflet  giving  history,  description,  ways  to  encourage,  and  other  data  on  Boy  Scout  good  turns. 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  "The  Civic  Training  of  Young  America,"  Nat.  Educ.  Ass'n,  '21, 
pp.  765-8. 

In  civic  education  we  need  to  apply  the  material  to  present  day  needs  and  have  more  team  work  for 
the  common  good.  Boy  Scouts  and  Junior  Red  Cross  are  supposed  to  help  in  this. 

James  E.  West,  "Trained  for  Citizenship,"  Rev,  of  Rev.,  LIV,  Dec,  '16,  pp.  643-8. 
Descibes  a  number  of  their  community  good  turns  and  tells  of  all  round  citizenship  training  of  Scouts. 

"True  Stories  of  Real  Scouts,"  N.Y.,  B.S.of. A.  Service  Library,  No.  3128,  '31. 
Leaflet  telling  lots  of  instances  of  Scouts  rendering  service  and  doing  good  acts  because  prepared. 

"What  Boy  Scouts  Are  Doing  for  Good  of  Community,"  Lit.  Dig.,  LXXVI,  Feb.  17, 

'23,  pp.  40-44. 
Tells  of  their  community  good  turns  at  G.  A.R.  encampment,  etc. 

Concerning  the  Citizenship  Value  op  Boy  Scouts 

H.  Chappell,  "Activities  for  Patriotism,"  Nat.  Educ.  Ass'n  Journal,  XIII,  Nov.  '24, 
pp.  287-8. 

Scouts  learn  by  doing  and  observing.   Their  mass  activity  gives  a  feeling  of  social  solidarity. 

"Address  of  Pres.  Coolidge  before  Nat.  Council,  B.S.of  A. ,"  May  1,  '26,  p.  3. 
'•The  fundamental  object  of  the  Scout  program  is  character  building  and  training  for  citizenship." 

"Boy  Scouts  after  Vote  Slackers,"  Lit.  Dig.,  LXXXII,  Sept.  20,  '24,  pp.  57-8. 
Some  general  statements  about  the  citizenship  training  of  Scouts  and  tells  specifically  of  their  attack 
on  vote  slackers. 

H.  Mills,  "Boy  Scouts  and  the  Schools,"  School  and  Society,  XVI,  Sept.  2,  '22,  p. 280. 
Scouting  is  doing,  therefore  Scout  learns  duties  as  well  as  privileges  of  citizenship. 

E.  S.  Martin,  "Boy  Scouts  as  City  Fathers, "American  City,XXXIV,Feb.'26, pp. 184-6. 

Scouts  run  cities  for  a  day.    It  gives  them  citizenship  training  and  gives  cities  dignified  advertising. 

"Boy  Scouts,  Delegates  of  Democracy,"  Rev,  of  Rev.,  LXII,  Aug.  20,  pp.  174-5. 

Boy  Scouts  going  to  Europe  to  jamboree  broaden  their  own  horizon  and  are  delegates  of  peace  and 
goodwill. 

Orange  E.  McMeans,  "Boy  Scouts  from  Boy  Gangs,"  Graphic  Survey,  LXIV,  July  1, 
'30,  pp.  308-10. 

Boosts  Scouting.  Tells  of  a  boy  who  made  good  because  ot  it;  he  became  a  patrol  leader, then  a  soldier 

J.  E.  Russell,  "Boy  Scouts  have  a  Birthday,"  Good  Housekeeping,  LXXIV,  Feb. '22, 
p.  6. 

Dean  Russell  of  Columbia  says  schools  are  building  intellect,  not  citizenship,  and  that  Boy  Scout 
movement  has  wonderful  potency  lor  converting  restless  boy  into  helpful  citizen. 

"Chivalry  Today,"  Lit.  Dig.,  XCIII,  June  25,  '27,  pp.  29-30. 

Reviews  achievements  of  Scouting  and  speaks  of  its  aim  as  to  "harness  individuality  to  the  duties  of 
citizenship." 

"Revised  Handbook  for  Boys,"  N.Y.,  B.S.ofA.,  '30. 

A  great  deal  about  citizenship,  patriotism  and  Boy  Scout  aims.    See  page  7  of  this  Thesis. 

Norman  B.  Cole,  "Citizenship  Value  of  the  Boy  Scout  Movement,"  Baltimore  Bulle- 
tin of  Education,  VIII,  Jan.  '30,  pp.  84-5. 
Boosts  Scouting  including  the  international  understanding  coming  from  it. 

R.  Baden-Powell,  "Educational    Possibilities    of    the    Boy    Scout's  Training," 
19th  Century,  LXX,  Aug.  '11,  pp.  293-305. 

Education  designed  to  make  happy  prosperous  citizens  has  failed.    Seems  to  think  Scouting  will 
succeed. 

"Lawlessness  and  the  Training  of  the  Young,"  Century,  LXXXI,  Jan.  '11,  pp.  472-3. 
Concerning  lawlessness,  the  training  of  youth,  and  the  teaching  of  Boy  Scouts. 
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"Our  Greatest  Gang,"  Lit.  Dig.,  XCVI,  March  3/28,  pp.  29-30. 
States  that  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  value  of  this  great  society. 

Paul  Hardy  Furley,  "Scouting",  Commonweal,  IX,  Feb.  20, "2!),  p.  455. 
Tells  of  the  size  of  the  organization,  and  its  training  boys  to  be  loyal  to  God  anil  country. 

James  E.Russell, "Scouting Education ,"N.T .,  B.S.ofA., Service  Library, No. 3156, '17. 
Tells  of  short-comings  of  education  in  the  schools  and  possibilities  of  Scouting. 

Ray  O.  Wy land  and  Ray  S.  Loftus,  "Scouting  in  the  Schools,"  N.Y.,  B.S.ofA., 

Service  Library,  Series  F,  No.  9,  '27. 
States  that  Scout  program  is  moral  training  for  the  sake  of  citizenship. 

E.B.  De  Groot,  "Spiritual  Fellowship  with  the  Unknown  Soldier,"  Recreation,  XXVI 

March,  '33,  pp.  573-5. 
Speaks  highly  of  the  inconspicuous  citizenship  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Roy  Winthrop  Hatch,  "Training  in  Citizenship,"  N.Y.,  Scribner,  pp.  199-200. 

Scouting  fixes  right  habits.    It  is  a  man's  job  cut  down  to  a  boy. 

Concerning  the  Needs  op  Boy  Scouts 

"Boy  Scouts,"  Outlook,  CXLIII,  May  12,  '26,  pp.  46-8. 
Scouts  need  public  understanding  and  leaders. 

Frank  B.  Arthurs,  "Boy  Scouts  Building  for  Manhood,"  Outing.  LVII,  Dec.  '10, 
pp.  276-84. 

Describes  the  movement  and  says  its  success  in  America  depends  on  the  scoutmaster. 

C.  H.  Forster;  "Obeying  the  Scout  Law,"  Sunset,  XL,  May.  '18  p.  24. 

In  spite  of  the  advertising  the  Boy  Scouts  get,  their  success  in  Calif,  then  depended  on  one  or  two. 

W.  Kaulfers,  "Practical  Aspects  of  the  School  -  Scout    Program,"    Educ,  XL, 
Jan.  '29,  pp.  268-77. 

Experience  with  teachers  doing  Scouting  on  school  time  have  not  been  very  good,  so  the  schools 
should  be  cooperative  toward  scout  movement,  not  incorporative. 

W.  P.  Eaton,  "Training  the  Men  of  Tomorrow  .  .  .  ,"  Colliers,  XL1X,  Aug.  3,  '12, 
pp.  14-15. 

Difficulty  is  in  finding  the  right  men  to  act  as  scoutmasters. 

Harold  Horne,  "Why  the  Nation  Supports  the  Boy  Scouts,"  Rev,  of  Rev.  LIX,  June 
'19,  pp.  623-6. 

Tells  of  their  activities  and  says  that  the  President  appeals  to  the  public  for  support. 


Miscellaneous  Readings  Concerning  the  Boy  Scouts 

E.  DeAlton  Partridge,  "Ability  in  Leadership  among  Adolescent  Boys,  "School  Review, 

XL,  Sept.,  '32,  pp.  526-31. 
In  tests  with  Boy  Scouts,  there  seems  to  be  a  high  correlation  between  intelligence  and  leaders  chosen. 

"Boy  Scouts,"  Rev,  of  Rev..  LIII,  July,  '16,  p.  462. 
Scout  laws  explained.  10  points  in  England,  12  in  U.S. 

F.  Cody,  "Boy  Scouts,"  Nat.  Educ.  Ass'n,  '23,  pp.  910-11. 
Explains  Detroit  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  scouts. 

"Boy  Scouts  and  their  Periodicals,"  Outlook,  CV,  Oct.  25,  '13,  p.  387. 
Tells  of  "Boys  Life"  and  what  was  in  the  last  issue. 

"True  Stories  of  Real  Scouts, "N.Y.,  B.S.of  A.,  Service  Library,  No.  3128,  '31. 
Pamphlet  giving  some  good  short  stories. 

"Boy  Scouts:  Science  in  a  Community  Activity  Program, "School.  Science  and  Math., 

XXXIII,  June,  '33,  pp.  643-4. 
Junior  High  teacher  can  motivate  his  science  by  encouraging  scouts  to  pass  tests  in  Scouting  at  the 
same  time  they  do  their  work  in  school. 
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M.  M.  Stearns,  "Boys  will  be  Boys:  Interview  with  James  E. West, "Am.  Mag.,  C1II, 

June,  '27,  pp.  18-19. 
Praises  Mr.  West,  Scout  leader,  gives  some  of  his  biography. 

F.  Tillery,  "Little  Babbits,"  Forum,  LXXXIV,  Dec.  '30,  pp.  :i:W-42. 

Makes  fan  of  Scouting.   Claims  that  the  superficiality  of  movement  makes  good  politicians,  etc. 

E.  P.  Brett,  "Merry  Christmas  Scout,"  St.  Nicholas,  XLVI,  June,  '19,  pp.  248-52. 
A  go<xl  story  of  a  small  boy  and  his  aspirations  to  be  a  Scout. 

J.  B.  Forgan,  Jr.,  "Schools  and  Scouts,"  Educ.  Rev.,  LXXII,  Oct.  '26,  pp.  144-8. 
Boosts  Scouting  and  claims  that  72  per  cent  of  troops  use  school  property  for  general  meeting. 

P.  H.  Furfey,  "Scouting,"  Commonweal,  IX,  Feb.  20,  '29,  p.  455. 
Claims  Scouting  appeals  to  both  natural  and  supernatural  in  boys. 

Kilian  J.  Kendrick,  "Scouting,"  Commonweal,  V,  March  6,  '29,  pp. 516-7. 
Claims  character  development  from  Scouting  is  small,  as  that  takes  more  time  than  boys  stay  in. 

H.  C.  Woodard,  "Sneering  at  the  Boy  Scouts,"  Forum,  LXXXV,  Feb.  '31,  p.  22. 
Reply  to  F.  Tillery  in  "  Little  Babbitts".  Claims  Scouting  does  a  lot  of  good,  even  with  its  blah. 

Hedley  S.  Dimick,  "The  Conduct  Habits  of  Boy  Scouts, "Relig.  Ed.,  XXVII,  Dec. '29, 
pp.  916-7. 

Condensed  report  of  "Conduct  Habits  of  Boy  Scouts".  Says  pairing  method  could  have  been  used. 

J,  E,  West,  "What  Scouting  does  for  Boys,"  Parent's  Magazine,  V,  June,  '30,  p.  24. 
Says  it  makes  for  physical  fitness,  general  education,  vocational  guidance,  character  and  citizenship. 


This  Thesis  set  up  and  printed  during  the  evenings  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1934,  by 
Clarence  H.  DeMar,  Instructor  in  Printing  at  the  Keene  Normal  School. 
All  work  done  in  the  school  shop. 
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Are  civic  behaviors  developed 
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